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FOR THE DEFENSE 


DURING 1919 


SEVENTY-EIGHT Negroes were lynched in America. 
ONE was a woman. 

ELEVEN were ex-soldiers. 

FOURTEEN were burned at the stake. 


WHILE 


TWENTY-EIGHT cities staged race riots. 

In these, MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED NEGROES 
were killed. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE sought 
the facts, placed the truth before the American public, 
and defended those unable to help themselves. 


What are you doing to help? 


As long as it is possible for one Negro to be lynched or 
mobbed no Negro is safe. 


Your contribution, no matter how small, aids directly in 
safeguarding the lives of all Negroes whether in 
Mississippi or Massachusetts. 


Are you willing to help ? 





If so, send your check today to 
JOEL E. SPINGARN, Treasurer 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of COLORED PEOPLE 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


President Secretary 
MOORFIELD STOREY JOHN = ‘Sit L ie! 
Chairman Board of Directors Director of Tr esearcl 
MARY WHITE OVINGTON DR Ww i “B. “De “ey 
Treasurer 
J. E. SPINGARN AMES. WELDON OHNSON 


Assistant Secretary \ssociate Field Secre te ry 
WALTER F. WHITE \\ TT TTAM PICKENS 
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THE HORIZON 
THE APRIL CRISIS 


The April CRISIS will be our annual Easter number, and will contain “Bird Romance” by 
Mary Effie Lee, a study of the unrest in Egypt, and the first installment of a story by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, “An American Citizen.” 
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The Grammar School 

The Academy 

The School of Arts and Sciences 
The Department of Music 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 
citizenship. 











DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Teacher Training Department 
The Divinity School 

The Commercial Department 

The Department of Home Economics 
The Department of Social Service 


TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 22, 1919 
For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 





The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for 


Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA: 


A normal school of high grade for 
young colored men and women of good 
abilities, who desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in do- 
mestic art, domestic science, manual 
training and agriculture. Board and 
tuition $125. Last regular term began 
Thursday, September 18, 1919. Summer 
school for teachers in active serwice, 
four weeks beginning July 1. Board and 
tuition for the month $20.00, For fur- 
ther particulars and catalog write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal, Chey- 
ney, Penna. 
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St. Paul Normal and 
Industrial School 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 
Thirty - Second Session 


OPENED SEPTEMBER 1919 
COURSES 
Primary, Grammar School, Normal, Industrial 
Graduates receive State High 
School Certificate which will 
admit to Standard Normal 
Schools and Colleges 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
EXTENSIVE TRADE COURSES 


Athletic Training, Football, Baseball, Tennis, Etc. 
FULL COURSE IN MILITARY TRAINING 
For Catalog and Further Information address 


Rev. James S. Russell, D. D., 
Principal 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully lecated in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study include — School, Normal 
School and College, with Manual training and do- 
mestic science. Among the teachers are graduates 
of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouta and Wellesley. Fifty 
years of successful work have been. completed. 
Students eome from all parts of the south. Grad- 
uates are almost universally suecessful, 


For further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA. GA. 


The Alumni of 


Lincoln University 


are raising 


$50,000 for ALMA MATER 
Lincoln trains for leadership and success. 


Address: 
President John B. Rendall, D. D. 
Lincoln University 
Chester County, Pa. 


= CLARK UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Beautiful campus overlooking the city. Comfortable 
buildings with modern nee: talented faculty; 
vigorous, religious excellent library and 
laboratories ; co-eduontional; * athletics. Admission 
only by application. 

Courses of Study: 

Domestic Seience, Public Speaking, Mausie; 
Pre-Academy, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Academy or High School, four years with diploma 
Pre-Medical, two years above scademy. 
Normal, two years above academy with diploma. 
College, four years with AB degree. 


Fiftieth year opened September 24, 1919. 
Expenses, $15.00 per month will cover all necessary 
expenses. 





HARRY ANDREWS KING, President. 





The Florisa Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 


Nathan B. Young, President 


Tallahassee, Florida 





Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs Sold Separately 


Addr. 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 83 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 

For information, address 

JOHN HOPE, President. 





FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 

Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 








BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Biddle University, operated under the suspices of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, has four Depart- 
mentse—High School, Arts and Sciences Theologica) 
and Industrial. The completion of a Grammar School 
course is the requirement for entrance to the first vear 
of the High School. 

The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courne 
of study, the Classical and the Scientific. in the 
—— — is substituted for Greek or Latin. 
requirement for the Freshman Class is 
15 “unite of High Schooi work. 

The Theological Department offers two courses, 
consisting of three years. The first is purely Docs, 
Greek and Hebrew are taught in the others. 

All students in the School Dept. are required 
to take trades in the Industrial Dept. 


Fer further Information, address 
President H. L. MeCrorey, 
Charlette, N. C. 





Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Departments: , Theology, College Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training, Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester began September 10. 1919. 


For further information address 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
FLIPPER, Chairmen Trustee 


ATLANTA, GA. | BISmOP J, 8. 
Mention Tue Caisis. 





STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


MANUAL TRAINING & 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR COLORED YOUTH 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of 
colored youth. Excellent equipment, 
thorough instruction, wholesome sur- 
roundings. Academic training for all 
students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
trades for boys, including auto re- 
pairing. 

Courses in domestic science and do- 
mestic art for girls. 

A new trades building, thoroughly 
equipped. 

New girls’ dormitory thoroughly and 
modernly equipped. 

Terms reasonable. 

Fall term began September 15, 1919. 


For information address 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 


The Agricultural 
& Technical College 


of North Carolina 


Maintained by the State and Federal 
Government 


For males only. Practical 
and Strong Courses by the 
following Departments: 


Agricultural, Mechanical, 
Academic, Teacher Training, 
and Military. 

Summer School for teach- 
ers of both sexes. 


Write today for catalog. 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, 
President, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Mention 
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Wiley University 
Marshall, Texas 


Recognized as a college of first class by 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa State Boards of Education. Har- 
vard, Boston University, University of 
Illinois and University of Chicago repre- 
sented on its faculty. One hundred 
twenty-seven in College Department, ses- 
sion 1919-1920. Several new buildings, 











COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


Supported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 
Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 









ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 61388 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


steam heated and electric lighted. 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
WILBERFORCE OHIO 


Seventh Annual Session, June 21 to July 31, 1920 


Location ideal; faculty large; dormitory 
room ample, teaching facilities the best. 
Special lectures; model school for observa- 
bs and practice; fees and expenses reason- 
able. 
Credit in regular session given for work done 
in the summer; all courses standard. 
Courses offered—professional, normal, col- 
legiate and high school. 
For further particulars write 
GILBERT H. JONES, 

Box 44 Director Summer School, 
W. S. SCARBOROUGH, 

President of the University. 






















1 TH MMT TiN Mme 
Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
| Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
= Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
Institution offers full courses in the fol- 
lowing departments: College, Normal, High 


School, Grammar School. Domestic Science 
and Industrial. 


Good water, steam heat, electric lights, 
natural drainage, splendid dormitories. Ex- 
penses very reasonable. 


Spring term opens March 4, 1920 
For catalog and other information address 


PRESIDENT, J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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This 


My training 
Lincoln University 


Instructor in Ger- 


No. 5 MARCH, 1920 
A SOLDIER who want work, and we shall from 
f O you time to time publish such lists. 
want is done without charge to any party 
this and further information may be had 
boy by addressing the Editor. 
to be hang- “I am fitted for a_ teacher. 
ed? is as follows: A.B. 
Re te h (highest honors) 1915; A.B., Clark College 
This is the (Massachusetts) 1916; 
pictureof man and Psychology, Lincoln University, 
Edgar Cald- 1916-17; A.M., Lincoln University, 1917; 
well, who is Junior Fellow’ in Psychology, Clark Uni- 
onde nein versity, 1917-18; Sergeant U. S. Infantry, 


tence of 
death, for 
d e f ending 
himself 
against the 
crew of a 
street car in 
A nniston, 
Ala., and 
killing one 
of them. 

His case 
will be ar- 
gued before 
the Supreme 
Court of the 
United 
States, 
about March 1. 

We want 500 Negroes who believe 
in Negro manhood, to send immedi- 
ately one dollar each to J. E. Spin- 
garn, Treasurer of the N. A. A. C. P., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for 
Caldwell’s defense. 





EMPLOYMENT 


HERE is a great and insistent 
call for Negroes of education 
and ability, but because of our 

B} scattered habitations, it is 

hard for the job and the man to meet. 

From time to time THE CRISIS has 

personal knowledge of men of ability 
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A.E.F., 1918-19; Senior Fellow in Psychol- 
ogy, Clark University, 1919-20. I am a 
candidate for the doctorate in Philosophy 
here in June. My major is psychology; my 
minor is philosophy.” 


THE DAILY HERALD 

S|HE Baltimore Daily Herald is 
| two years old. We have not 
hitherto spoken of this ven- 
ture in race journalism be- 
cause, frankly, it seemed too good to 
be true. We have had many attempts 
to start daily papers for Negro read- 
ers, but none have lasted longer than 
a few months and most of them have 
died in weeks. We feared this same 
result for the Herald, because the dif- 
ficulties are tremendous, the cost high, 
and the question of public demand un- 
settled. But a colored daily paper 
that has passed its second birthday, 
that misses no issues, has strong edi- 
torials, and publishes news, is an ac- 
complishment which deserves un- 
stinted praise. Our hats off to Will- 

iam T. Andrews, of Baltimore! 
who wish to organize a post 
of the American Legion 


™ should write for printed 
literature and application blanks to 







THE AMERICAN LEGION 
LL former soldiers and sailors 
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ue National Adjutant, American Le- 
gion, Indianapolis, Ind. Any colored 
post having difficulty in obtaining a 
charter, should inform Major J. E. 
Spingarn, President Amenia Post, 
Amenia, N. Y. 


DUNBAR 


}VERYONE familiar with the 
life of Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar, remembers his struggle 
for an opportunity to acquire 
higher education. In recognition of 
this fact and in memory of Dunbar, a 
fund has been established at Fisk Uni- 
versity for the purpose of aiding the 
exceptional student—someone, per- 
haps, who, with this aid, may develop 
into another Dunbar. A friend of edu- 
cation stands ready to add a dollar to 
every dollar contributed to this fund, 
which is called “The Dunbar Fund.” 
An opportunity is thus afforded all 
who wish to see erected a suitable 
monument to Dunbar, fo join in the 
project. Contributions should be 
sent direct to Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


HIRTY-ONE states, with 
a population of 681,325 col- 
| ored women, 21 years of age 
te) and over, in ‘1910, and at least 
750,000 today, have ratified the pro- 
posed Woman Suffrage Amendment: 





Fe 


Maine. ..... 401 Arkansas ..102,917 
N. H’pshire. EVO. "FORRES ..o506 161,959 
SS ee 12,648 Montana ... 553 
New York.. 49,300 Colorado ... 3,861 
a ee Sepee UWtah «<..... 313 
OND 5 is rina 33,683 California .. 6,936 
Illinois ..... 34,372 Rhode Island 3,178 
Michigan ... 5,318 Kentucky .. 73,413 
Wisconsin .. 939 Oregon .... 443 
Minnesota .. 261 Indiana .... 18,386 
Virginia ... 4,124 Wyoming .. 494 
Missouri ... 48,057 Nevada .... 202 
N. Dakota. . 158 New Jersey.. 29,866 
S. Dakota.. BED ROENO ciccae 187 
Nebraska .. 2,369 Arizona .... 635 
Kansas .... 15,289 


It seems probable that at the next 
presidential election, three million 
Negro women will have the right to 
vote. 


Let them get ready. 

North and South, study clubs 
should be formed, with teachers and 
reading matter. Know the govern- 
ment of your ward, county, and state. 
Master the qualification laws. Regis- 
ter, and pay any necessary taxes. 

Get ready. 

They may beat and bribe our men, 
but the political hope of the Negro, 
rests on its intelligent and incorrupti- 
ble womanhood. 


JUST LIKE—FOLKS! 
JE Negroes, in our natural, 
! present state of hyper-criti- 
cism say, among ourselves, 
me) “just like colored folks!” 
when something is muddled or for- 
gotten or goes distressingly wrong. 
But let us for a moment look be- 
yond: The best civilized people of 
the world fought each other for four 
years, when ninety-nine out of every 
hundred did not want to fight at all; 
the Peace Conference took three 
months to arrange for stopping the 
war; the United States filled the cir- 





cumambient air with ululations at’ 


their delay. Thereupon, this same 
United States proceeded to take nine 
months to refuse to ratify the Treaty ! 
The war stopped,—the world was at 
Peace, the League of Nations was es- 
tablished, and still the United States 
was at war with Germany. No 
amendment of the Peace Treaty could 
get consideration in the Senate until 
a foreign statesman showed us how; 
the Pacifists and the War-to-the-bit- 
ter-enders rejoiced together at the 
delay. Protagonists in the fight for 
democracy, meantime, turned into 
heresy hunters, to protect the “sa- 
cred” rights of property. Workers 
were scared, browbeaten, and deport- 
ed, at the very time when work was 
the demand of the hour. Just when 
thinking was necessary, the Attorney 
General and the United States Con- 
gress united to make Thought a 
Crime. For two years we trained Ne- 
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groes to fight, and now we are stiff 
with fright, lest they may fight. 

And Lansing, and Fiume—but why 
add? Isn’t itall “just like white folks!” 


INFORMATION WANTED 


s|AST summer, Negro farmers 
in Arkansas organized the 
“Progressive Farmers and 
Household Union of Amer- 
ica,” to better their condition. Rob- 
ert L. Hill, a farmer, was one of the 
chief organizers, and the Union was 
incorporated under state law. When 
the trouble occurred in Phillips Coun- 
ty, a thousand Negroes were arrested, 
over twenty-five murdered, twelve 
sentenced to death, and scores to the 
penitentiary. Among the victims were 
four of the most prominent profes- 
sional colored men in Helena. 

Hill was accused of “instigating” 





this riot. He fled, protesting his in- 
nocence. Recently he was arrested 
in Kansas. The N. A. A. C. P., which 


is straining every sinew to secure 
justice in Arkansas, immediately 
protested by wire, asserting that Hill 
could not be fairly tried in Arkan- 
sas. Governor Allen of Kansas is a 
progressive, humane man, and lis- 
tened willingly to the attorneys whom 
we put on the case— 

But 

The sheriff produced a petition 
signed by three prominent black lead- 
ers of Arkansas, asking that Hill be 
returned to Arkansas! 

These men are: 

BISHOP J. M. CONNER, African 
Methodist Church; J. M. COX, Presi- 
dent, Philander Smith College; JO- 
SEPH A. BOOKER, President, Ar- 
kansas Baptist College. 

THE CRISIS wishes to do no man an 
injustice, and, therefore, we pause 
one month to ask: 





Bishop Conner, President Cox, and 
President Booker—did you sign that 
petition ? 

If you did—why did you? 
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DIVES, MOB AND SCAB, LIMITED 


E sat in a massive arm-chair, 

before a carved mahogany 

desk. Beneath him lay a 

feeée) Turkish rug, and behind him,. 

through the window, one saw his steel 
mills, minting millions. 

“Yes,” he said; “I recognize the 
new power of the Negro in Industry. 
He broke the steel strike for us!” 

My heart stopped. Merciful God! 
It is to this, we have come. I saw the 
squalor and toil and endless hours of 
the stricken workman. I saw him 
sink beneath the murk, while at his 
throat were the hands of my people! 

Then to my heart the blood came 
surging back. Why were these rivals 
wallowing in the swill and offal of the 
Steel Barons? Was the work so love- 
ly and the pay so high? No; but be- 
cause black peonage of the South is 
worse than the foreign white slavery 
of the North; because the black work- 
er has small choice: to be lynched, to 
work for nothing in Georgia and Ar- 
kansas, or to be a scab in Pennsylva- 
nia. It’s better to be a scab. But who 
forced on the black man this choice? 
Two men,—the White Worker and the 
Steel Baron. The white worker, when 
he said in the South, “You shan’t 
vote,” and when he said in the North, 
“You shan’t join my Union! Or, if 
you do join, you’re still a nigger, and 
I’m white.” 

In part, then, the guilt lies with the 
worker; but only in part, and, per- 
haps, when we think of ignorance and 
poverty,—in smaller part. The deep- 
er, bloodier, guilt lies with those Mas- 
ters of Industry, who today, yester- 
day, and tomorrow, plan to make the 
petty, human jealousies, hatreds, riv- 
alries, and starvations of workingmen, 
the foundation of their colossal for- 
tunes. They are the breeders-of mobs 
and lynchings, of unrest and despair, 
of race war and class struggle. They 
stand above the squabble, like ring- 
masters cracking their whips, and at 
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every writhing coil of the long snake- 
like lash, some white man mobs a 
“nigger,” and some black man takes 
the bread from the white man’s 
mouth. Thus, in vicious, unending 
circle, the hate and harm rise, 
mount, and spread. 


AGAIN, SOCIAL EQUALITY 





parlor mincingly,—“My 
dear man,” he said, expres- 
sively. 

“T’am Brownson,” said the dark 
man quietly. 

“Of course—of course—I know you 
well, and your people. My father was 
an abolitionist, and I had a black 
mammy e 

Mr. Brownson looked out of the 
window, and said rapidly: 

“IT have come to ask for certain 
rights and privileges. My people : 

suffer; I know it; I know it. 
I have often remarked what a shame 
it was. Sir, it is an outrage!” 

a yes; we want to ask 

Mr. Paleface raised a deprecating 
finger, ‘Not social equality,” he mur- 
mured,—“I trust you are not asking 
that.” 

“Certainly not,” said Brownson. “I 
think the right of a man to select his 
friends and guests and decide with 
whom he will commit matrimony, is 
sacredly his and his alone.” 

“Good—good! Now, my man, we 
can talk openly, face to face. We can 
pour out our souls to each other. 
What can I do? I have already sent 
my annual check to Hampton.” 

“Sir, we want to vote.” 

“Ah! That is difficult—difficult. 
You see, voting has come to have a 
new significance. We used to confine 
our votes to politics, but now—bless 
me !—we are voting religion, work, so- 
cial-reform, landscape-gardening, and 
art. Then, coo, women are in politics 
—you see—well, I’m sure you sense 
the difficulties. Moreover, what is 
voting? A mere form—the making 














”? 








and execution of the laws is the 
thing, and there I promise you that 
I ” 

“Well, then; we would help in car- 
rying out the laws.” 

“Commendable ambition. Very, 
very commendable. But this involves 
even greater difficulties. Administra- 
tors and executives are thrown closely 
together—often in the same room— 
at the same desk. They have to min- 
gle and consult. Much as I deplore 
the fact, it is true, that a man will not 
sit at a desk or work at a bench with 
aman whose company at a theatre he 
would resent.” 

“T see,” said Brownson, thought- 
fully. “I presume, then, it is our busi- 
ness to demand this right to sit in 
theatres and places of popular enter- 
tainment.” 

“Good Lord, man, that’s impossi- 
ble! Civil rights like this cannot be 
forced. Objectionable persons must 
grow, develop—er wash, before ii 

“Then i am sure you will help me 
clean and train my people. I want to 
join in the great movements for se- 
cial uplift.” 

“Splendid! I will have some move- 
ments organized for your folks.” 

“No, I want to be part of the gen- 
eral movement, so as to get the train- 
ing and inspiration, the wide outlook 
—the best plans.” 

“Are you crazy? Don’t you know 
that social uplift work consists of a 
series of luncheons, dinners, and teas, 
with ladies present?” 

“Um,” said Brownson. “I see. I, 
also, see that in answering your first 
question, I made a mistake. In the 
light of your subsequent definition, I 
see that social equality, far from be- 
ing what I don’t want, is precisely 
what I do want.” 

“T knew it!’ screamed Mr. Paleface. 
“T knew it all the time; I saw it sneak- 
ing into your eyes. You want—you 
dare to want to marry my sister.’ ¢ 

“Not if she looks like you,” said 
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Brownson, “and not if she’s as big a 
liar.” 

“Get out—get out—leave my house, 
you ungrateful # 


A NEGRO OFFICER 
JOME days ago, the following 
letter was received: 


AMERICAN OFFICERS OF THE 
GREAT WAR 
24 Broadway 
Detroit, Michigan 
DEAR SIR: December 5, 1919. 

‘There seems to be an impression among 
officers of the Regular Army, that they are 
not eligible for membership in the “Amer- 
ican Officers.” The General Staff of the 
Society is pleased to inform you that this is 
emphatically not the case. 

‘The “American Officers” is founded on 
practically the same plan as the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, which was 
formed by and for “Officers and honorably 
discharged officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps” immediately following the 
Civil War. 

‘I have been instructed to extend to you a 
cordial invitation to become a member. 
When you read the enclosed booklet of the 
“American Officers,” I am sure you will de- 
sire membership in a Society, which holds 
promise of such great usefulness, not only 
to its members, but to our country. 

This is the only organization which ad- 
mits to membership, the officers of every 
branch of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, thus making it the ready spokesman 
and common social meeting-ground for the 
commanding element of the whole armed 
forces of our country. Its members, al- 
ready numbering several thousand, are scat- 
tered not only throughout every state in the 
Union, but in Canada, Alaska, Central and 
South America, the West Indies, the Pacific 
Islands, Asia, Europe and Africa. Charter 
membership is still open, and an application 
blank is enclosed for your signature.’ 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) F. B. AINGER, JR. 
For the Committee. 


“As I had had an unpleasant expe- 
rience once before with one of these 
patriotic associations, I replied, ex- 
pressing my appreciation of such an 
organization and of the honor of 
membership therein. I then said that 
I was called in this country a ‘colored 
man’; but that my people had been in 
the country since before the Revolu- 
tion, and the ancestors of some of my 
family had served in the Continental 
Army; and I concluded by saying: 
‘If I can be received as a 100 per cent. 
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American with no hyphen, and no 
modifiers, I shall be glad to join the 
Association; if I cannot be thus re- 
ceived, I shall be just as glad to stay 
out.’ 

“To this reply the Association sent 
the following response: 


‘Your very courteous and thoughtful let- 
ter of January 9, has been received, in which 
you declined membership in the American 
Officers of the Great War. 

‘Thanking you for your expression of in- 
terest and of goodwill toward the Society, I 
remain, 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) F. B. AINGER, JR.’” 


ENGLAND, AGAIN 


WO criticisms have been made 
of the editorial on England in 
the January number of THE 
CRISIS. One writer reminds 

us of the great work of emancipation 

and the suppression of the slave trade, 
started by England early in the nine- 
teenth century. The other, would not 
have us forget the hostile attitude of 

Irish Americans toward Negroes. 

Of none of these facts are we a mo- 
ment forgetful. In the Emancipation 
of Negroes, Englishmen, like Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, and Sharpe, were 
splendid pioneers; and the riots 
against Negroes in Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, during the 
nineteenth century, in nearly all cases, 
were instigated and led by Irishmen. 
More than this: Today, the decisive 
influence in the American Catholic 
Church, which keeps black priests out 
of her pulpits, is the Irish influence, 
—for the mother Catholic Church is 
not, and never was, anti-Negro. Her 
black priests and bishops have for a 
thousand years sat in her counsels, 
and the first Catholic bishop of North 
America, was a full-blooded Negro. 

Again,—it was liberal, far-sighted 
Englishmen who gave to the world 
the democratic parliamentary ideal, 
which all rages and colors receive to- 
day as civilization’s rightful heritage. 

Nevertheless, two things are sure: 
One cannot indict a whole nation, nor 
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can one excuse a national wrong, be- 
cause of individual right, or past de- 
sert. 

Ireland today deserves freedom. 
She has suffered, and suffered hor- 
ribly at the hands of Englishmen. In 
Ireland and Russia, have arisen the 
greatest spiritual movements of the 
twentieth century. And we who suf- 
fer in slavery and degradation,—shall 
we hesitate to extend a hand of sym- 
pathy to the Irish, simply because 
their descendants in America are so 
largely the followers of American 
snobbery? We must not forget that 
Irish-Americans, like John Boyle 
O’Reilly and Archbishop John Ire- 
land, and Irishmen like Daniel O’Con- 
nell, have always recognized Negroes 
as fellow-men. 

The great services of England to 
the world and to the Negro race must 
not for a moment blind us to the fact 
that today the dominant powers in 
England are moving heaven and hell 
to keep black and brown men in eco- 
nomic and political slavery, to minis- 
ter to British power and luxury. 

Let us cite just one instance: 

It has been proven by English tes- 
timony, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that Sir Starr Jameson, who 
died November 26, 1917, was a liar 
and a thief. The British Aborigines 
Protection Society says: 

On August 14, 1893, Dr. Starr Jameson 
signed a Secret Agreement, under which he 
promised to each man who would assist him 
in making war upon the Matabele, the right 
to take from the Matabele 6,000 acres of 
their land (conditionally redeemable by the 
Company, paying £9,000 to each raider.) 
Some 600 men volunteered on these terms, 
and thus the total land agreed to be taken 
from the Matabele, before any Chartered 


Company’s Official entered the country, was 
over 3,000,000 acres. 

But though war was strongly desired, 
though every preparation was made locally, 
the difficulty lay with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, who, represented by the High Com- 
missioner, Sir H. B. Loch, for a time re- 
fused to allow the invasion of Matabeleland. 
It was clear that something must be devised 
to force the hand of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. What is known as the “Victoria In- 
cident” then took place. 

A Mashona Chief was alleged to have cut 
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some telegraph wire. This chief was in 
charge of cattle belonging to Lobengula. 
The Company, it was alleged, seized these 
cattle as part punishment, knowing them to 
be Lobengula’s property. Lobengula sent an 
impi, “to punish the Mashonas for cattle 
thefts and for damaging the telegraph 
wires.” This was an act (as Lobengula 
maintained) of positive friendliness to Dr. 
Jameson, who had insisted on something be- 
ing done to “protect” the telegraph wire. 
The Matabele Impi attacked (July 9) the 
Mashonas, near Victoria, the headquarters 
of Dr. Jameson, and killed, it is said, 
twenty (some say seven, but none saw even 
that number) Mashonas. Dr. Starr Jame- 
son then ordered the Matabele to leave 
Mashonaland; they started to return. Thir- 
ty-eight Chartered Company men followed, 
and without (as is officially admitted) any 
rovocation, shot nine to eleven Matabele, 
including the Chief. 

Some days later, Dr. Jameson sent a tele- 
gram to the High Commissicner, which in- 
cluded the false statement that the Matabele 
had fired on the Company’s white men—an 
allegation which the Imperial Authorities 
only ascertained to have been without a 
shred of foundation after the Matabele had 
been “smashed.” Sir Henry Loch had, 
naturally, taken a grave view of this alleged 
action. Accepting Dr. Jameson’s ex parte 
statement, he telegraphed to Lobengula, and 
thus admonished him: 

“When the conduct of your indunas and 
people became dangerous, not only to the 
property, but to the lives of the white men, 
and they dared to fire on the white men; 
then the limits of patience were passed.” 

War on the Matabele followed this false 
statement to the High Commissioner, and a 
general scramble for their best lands at 
once ensued. The neighboring Mashonas 
were robbed of their land, by the simple 
process of declaring that the Mashonas were 
at the same time subjects of the Matabele 
(which they were not), and, therefore, what 
the Matabele lost, the Mashonas lost, al- 
though it is interesting to note that the 
Company recruited Mashonas to assist in 
the invasion of Matabeleland. 

What happened to Mr. Jameson? 
He was knighted by Great Britain; 
he became Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony; he died rich and respected. 
His Majesty George V “deplored the 
loss of one who has rendered such 
great service to the empire.” 

This is one incident, but it is an in- 
cident of terrible warning to black 
men. We have a right to suspect a 
land that honors the thief of 90 mil- 
lion acres. We have a right to ask: 
Where is liberal England? Where 
are the spiritual sons of William Wil- 


berforce? 
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National- Association: for: the --- 
Advancement-of: Colored: People. 


J. E. SPINGARN, 
Treasurer 


M. STOREY, 

President 

The Annual Report of the N. A. A. C. P. 
will be ready for distribution, in printed 
form, in March. The following abridged re- 
port has been compiled from the seeretary’s 
manuscript : 

WHAT HAS THE ASSOCIATION DONE? 

1. It began, in 1911, a legal fight against 
segregation, fighting these ordinances in 
local campaigns, as in St. Louis, Mo., in 
1916; arguing the case twice before the 
Supreme Court, until, in 1917, the anti-seg- 
regation decision was secured. 

2. It has defeated “Jim Crow” marriage 
legislation repeatedly, in Congress and in 
twelve states. 

3. From 1913-15, it filed briefs and helped 
pay costs in the case of Quinn and Beal 
vs. the United States, which resulted, in 
1915, in a decision by the Supreme Court, 
making the “Grandfather” disfranchise- 
ment legislation unconstitutional. 

4. It drafted and helped to pass in New 
York State, a model Civil Rights Bill, in 
1914, and furnished needed amendments, in 
1918, making this the strongest and most 
effective legislation of its kind in the 
United States. 

5. It has fought lynching, not only in 
the courts, but by publicity, making a score 
of careful investigations, giving the awful 
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J. R. SHILLADY, 


Field Secretary Secretary 


truth worldwide publicity, calling a nation- 
al conference, and securing public condem- 
nation from leading citizens, from the 
President down. 

6. It made the initial move which secured ~ 
1,000 Negro officers in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, and then sent its rep- 
resentative abroad to secure and preserve 
the facts as to Negro soldiers. 

7. It called a worldwide Pan-African Con- 
gress, in Paris, after the war and during 
the Peace Conference, and thus brought 
the matter of color discrimination to the 
attention of the civilized world. 

8. It has established the Spingarn Medal, 
to reward the meritorious conduct of Ne- 
groes, and it founded THE CRISIS magazine, 
the greatest Negro periodical. 

9. It has fought color discrimination of 
every kind; legislation in Congress and Leg- 
islatures; attempts to refuse places to 
competent officials, as in the case of Judge 
Terrell and Colonel Young; attempts to re- 
fuse work by Labor Unions; and it has car- 
ried a score of successful civil rights cases 
through the courts. 

10. It secured the introduction of resolu- 
tions for a Congressional investigation of 
race riots and lynchings and sought to 
create nationwide support for the resolu- 
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GROWTH OF N. A. A. C. P. MEMBERSHIP BY YEARS 


tions by an extensive and intensive pub- 
licity campaign and by much personal 
work. 

11. It has organized an effective fighting 
machine of nearly 100,000 members, in over 
300 branches,—fighting to make democracy 
safe for all Americans. 

WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS DOING 
MEMBERSHIP 

The membership of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple has increased from 329 in 1912 to 91,203 


DISTRIBUTION OF N. A. A. C. P. MEMBERSHIP 


on December 31, 1919. The number of 
branches has increased from 3 in 1912 to 
310 in 1919. The exact figures are: 


Branches Members 


Se sats wagecens 3 329 
Re 4 casas ae ne 10 1,100 
eee 24 3,000 
REID ian: scacek aie ei 50 6,000 
eee 70 8,785 
BREE. Sic nciasinns&< 80 9,282 
BOIS 0.6.08 60:00.0:0 165 43,994 
WP 098% 6:3'6 a9 0 310 91,203 


This membership is distributed as the 
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PRESIDENTS OF SEVEN OF THE LARGEST N. A. A. C. P. BRANCHES 


A. H. GRIMKE 
Washington, D. C. 


F, E. YOUNG 
Cleveland. Ohio 


J. A. GRUMBLES 

San Antonio. Texas 
W. H. STEWARD 

Louisville, Ky. 
REV. F. A. CULLEN 

New York City 
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W. A. BUTLER 
North California 


JUDGE E. 0. BROWN 
Chicago, Ill. 
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chart shows; the exact location of the 
branches is shown on the map (page 246). 

It will be seen that this truly is a na- 
tional organization. No other organization 
of colored people, for general objects, has 
any such number of members nor so wide 
and even > distribution as compared with 
the Negro population. Nine-tenths of the 
membership is composed of colored people; 
there are probably 10,000 white members. 

LYNCHING AND RIOTS 

One of the greatest efforts of the National 
Association is its campaign against lynch- 
ing and mob violence. The extent of the 
lynching evil is shown by the following 
table: 

31 years — 1889-1919 — 3,308 persons 
lynched. 

Negroes 

Whites 

Of Negroes... 2,549 men and 51 women 

Of whites.... 697 menand 11 women 

During the year 1919, 78 Negroes, 4 
American white persons, and 2 Mexicans 


were lynched—a total of 84 persons. Ten 


of the Negroes were ex-soldiers, and one, 
a woman. 

Against this awful evil, the Association 
communicated, during 1919, with 25 Govern- 
ors, 7 Chambers of Commerce, and 5 other 


officials. It received acknowledgment from 
5 Governors, 1 Chamber of Commerce, and 
1 official. 

It sent out to the press, 32 stories of fact 
and protest. It pointed out to the public 
the increase in the cruelty and ferocity in 
lynchings, as shown by 14 Negroes burned 
at the stake—11 before death—during the 
year 1919. It called attention to the fact 
that during the year 1918, 13 victims were 
taken from the hands of Peace Officers, or 
out of the jails, while in 1919, there were 
34 such victims; and that during the years 
1918-19, convictions against lynchers were 
secured in only two cases, in one of which 
fines were imposed upon 12 men; and in 
the other, prison sentences upon 15 men. 

In 14 cases, lynchings were prevented by 
the acts of public officials. In Tennessee, 
the State Constabulary law was passed, and 
called “A Bill to Prevent Lynching.” In 
Wyoming, a law against mob violence was 
enacted. The Constitution of Kentucky was 
amended, so as to rermit the removal of any 
sheriff or other official for neglect of duty. 
Five states proposed anti-lynchine meas- 
ures. 
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In the United States Congress, Congress- 
man Dyer has introduced a bill to make 
lynching a Federal offense, and at the in- 
stance of the Association, Senator Curtis 
has introduced a resolution, calling for an in- 
vestigation of mob violence and lynching. 
A similar resolution has been introduced in 
the House. Organizations of note have 
passed special resolutions condemning lynch- 
ing and asking for legislation. Among these 
organizations are: The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
the Southern Sociological Congress, the 
Freedman’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Church. 

Members of the staff of the Association 
personally investigated 9 lynchings, 1 at- 
tempted lynching, 3 race riots, 1 case of 
deportation, and 1 trial of lynchers. 

A National Conference on Lynching was 
held in New York City, at the instigation 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, May 5-6, 
1919. The “Call” was signed by promi- 
nent citizens from all over the United 
States. The “Address to the Nation,” 
signed by 150 citizens, including ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, Attorney General Palmer, the 
Governors of seven states, and the heads of 
leading universities, was sent broadcast. 

The Association was active in investiga- 
tion, publicity and legal defense in the riots 
at Washington, D. C.; Omaha, Neb.; Long- 
view, Tex., and Phillips County, Ark. 

FIGHTING THE COLOR LINE 

Through the active intervention of the 
Association, together with Senator Harding 
and Representative Emerson of Ohio, the 
United States Railway Administration was 
induced to rescind its extraordinary order, 
which prevented a person in the North 
from pre-paying transportation for a col- 
ored person in the South who wished to 
come North. 

Through efforts of the Association, at- 
tempted discrimination against four col- 
ored girls in the dormitories of Oberlin 
College, was stopped. The Association is 
still fighting discrimination in the assign- 
ment of normal students to practice work 
in the schobd!s of Philadelphia. In Cincin- 
nati, it is opnvosine the establishment of a 
separate colored school. In Washington, D. 
C., discrimination in the dining-room of the 
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new Court House, has been stopped. The 
color line in restaurants was successfully 
fought in Lansing, Mich., Denver, Colo., 
and Cleveland, Ohio. Theatre discrimina- 
tions were fewer, but the Association won 
a verdict of $100 for the plaintiff in a case 
at Syracuse, N. Y. The Association has 
been fighting discrimination in Labor 
Unions, particularly the Longshoremen and 
Ship Workers in Florida, railway employ- 
ees, etc. In two cases, satisfactory adjust- 
ments were promised. On the other hand, 
tke Stationary Firemen and Oilers’ Union 
has voted to admit colored men on terms of 
equality. The Association sought in vain to 
have a representative of the Negro race ap- 
pointed on the first and second Industrial 
Conferences. Much effort has been made 
to stop discrimination against soldiers, par- 
ticularly in cantonments and in the Ameri- 
can Legion. We have also tried to secure 
the retention of colored officers in the 
United States Army, and this has gained 
the co-operation of several members of 
Congress. 
LEGAL DEFENSE 

During the year 1919, the National Asso- 
ciation advanced $100 to aid in the investi- 
gation and punishment of a certain body of 
lynchers; $300 to aid in the defense of 
Edgar Caldwell, the Negro soldier on trial 
in Alabama, for killing a street car con- 
ductor. During December, $5,738 was raised 
as a Special Legal Defense Fund. For 
legal defense, commitments totaling $10,000 
have been made. We have been unable 
to handle many interesting cases, because 
of the lack of funds,—particularly the cases 
of John Snowden and Isaiah Fountain, in 
Baltimore, Md., and the cases of colored 
soldiers at Camp Sherman, and of Maurice 
Mayes, at Knoxville, Tenn. 

A very important case handled by the 
Association during the year 1919, was that 
of Edgar Caldwell, the colored soldier ac- 
cused of murder, who was turned over to 
Civil authorities. He was convicted and 
sentenced to death, but through the work of 
the Association, a stay of execution was 
granted by the Supreme Court of Alabama. 
The court affirmed the death sentence, but 
later it granted a re-hearing. The Attorney 
General of the United States was appealed 
to and finally consented to intervene, and a 
certificate of reasonable doubt was issued. 
The case will be heard by the Supreme 


Court of the United States in March. The 
Anniston Branch of the Association spent 
over $1,500 on this case, and the National 
Office, $300. 

PUBLICITY 

Exclusive of the circulation of THE Crisis 
and of the BRANCH BULLETIN, 130,000 pieces 
of literature were distributed during the 
year 1918; during the year 1919, 427,093 
pieces of literature were distributed, an in- 
crease of 297,093 pieces. 

Mr. Herbert J. Seligmann began his work 
as Director of Publicity, with the work in- 
cident to the National Conference on Lynch- 
ing, and has become a permanent member 
of the staff. A considerable amount of 
editorial comment in leading papers of the 
country has been given during the year. 

The following is a report of the literature 
distributed during the year 1919: 


General— 
Reconstruction and the Negro... 9,448 
Africa in the World Democracy 2,460 
MON DOES Bi os cw nicnsinsas 6,772 
The Future of Africa.......... 1,922 


How the N. A. A. C. P. Began.. 14,000 
Reconstruction and the KuKlux 


in South Carolina............ 2,408 
Will Ohio Make Good.......... 3,000 
SOtmOr BEDSPAUING © oc oosis 0000 15,983 

NN eee a ee aici 55,993 

Ly nching— 
Address to the Nation......... 24,000 
A Lynching Uncovered......... 3,135 
Burnings at Stake....,........ 6,200 
Laws Against Lynching....... 5,375 
The Senator Curtis Resolution.. 10,000 
The Negro Question........... 10,550 
The Mobbing of John R. Shillady. 6,000 
Twelve Months of Lynching.... 10,000 
Three Thousand Will Burn Negro 18,182 
Other literature ..escsccecccess 9,079 

RN fost tarbh etre Seas hice sw eu 0s 102,521 

Organization— 
PRPR BOP 1919. ooo os ov sesccs 20,000 
Why and Wherefore............ 149,050 
Why You Should Enlist in the 

Pe AE AES a Cats ced aan 53,600 
The Work of the Branches...... 10,000 
EOP TIGRTUMIND oso divs ace vevse 35,929 

NN ks ele ek Cie ora euip 268,579 

EINE MIN oS aS se ae 427,093 


The total number of copies of the BRANCH 
BULLETIN circulated during the year 1919, 
was 27,439. 

Whenever there is news of the Associa- 
tion’s activities, or anything else of inter- 
est, the Association sends out a “story” to 
a selected list of white and colored news- 
papers. It then collects clippings from those 














papers which print the story, in whole or 
in part. Of course, only a part of these 
clippings come to the attention of the Asso- 
ciation. During the year 1919, the follow- 
ing press stories were sent out, and the 
following number of clippings were re- 


ceived: 
Press Stories Clippings 


January ........ 5 52 
February ....... 8 57 
PBR sis sce 4 42 
FREED. Soo be 55e0s 15 230 
eT eee 19 234 
WO. 655099404 10 113 
rae 10 113 
ee 16 113 
September ....... 13 94 
er 10 55 
November ....... 10 104 
December ....... 14 91 

134 1,298 


Of the 134 press stories, 45 were on lynch- 
ing subjects and 89 were on general sub- 
jects. 

Of the 1,298 clippings received (to Janu- 
ary 20, 1920) 923 were from the white 
press and 375 were from the colored press. 

Special articles were contributed by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Association, as fol- 
lows, during the year 1919: 

By Mary White Ovington— 

Justice for the Negro, 

—The Evangelical Herald 

The Gunpowder of Race Antagonism, 

—American City, September 

Mob Violence, 

—The Independent, September 


By Herbert J. Seligmann— 


The Press Abets the Mob, 
—The Nation, October 4 
Democracy and Jim-Crowism, 
—The New Republic, September 3 
What is Behind the Negro Uprising, 
—Current Opinion, September 
Kace War, 
—The New Republic, August 13 
Darkest Mississippi, 
—The Crisis, July 
Protecting Southern Womanhood, 
—The Nation, June 14 
Everybody’s Say-So, 
—The Chicago Evening Post, Sept. 13 
Chicago in Grip of Rising Fear, 
—The New York Call, August 3 


By Walter F. White— 
Massacring Whites in Arkansas, 
The Nation, December 6 
The Race Conflict in Arkansas, 
—The Survey, December 13 
Truth About Arkansas Massacre, 
—The New York Age, October 
Finds No Massacre Plot in Arkansas, 
—Chicago Daily News, October 18 
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Chicago and Its Eight Reasons, 
—The Crisis, October 
Work or Fight in the South 
—The New Republic, March 1 


Account of Trials at Tuscumbia, 
—New York Evening Post, February 19 
Addresses and conferences to the number 


of 288 were given and held by members of 
the Association’s staff during the year 1919, 
as follows: 


PISDAIAR. o.06S.ecceewierece dew eiewewe's 1 
CONSOINIA. cite ckccecceseeseanies iz 
Te | 6 
District of Columbia ............ 4 
NR Sess: eS havaie oso Se arate iorei iors Ge aXe 1 
Re ac x. 4.4 bx ararscees eke ees 35 
TEWGIR onc seveeccccesevecsceheuas 11 
RUIN a <a. d 4% 4-06 an Be ae Weal 10 
WAG a5 a.osei0.g wieinisya'e Okara e ele : 
MORIMORD Bsus ne ecwand aces wis 8 
POU ois sccceca ste peen ee ds 1 
PRB URINE: 5.9.69 0X6 sp 0 $s0:s:0.0i bao oe 3 
Massachusetts ............00000s 14 
RENIN si. 6.5 hd kel a lav'e coin 5 0k wie 28 
MUI 5 seis 3 Pen wae Hew wlgee sere 2 
ee. 15 
DROW MDE: fo side vais setae aeiadenieds 43 
North: Carona: oo. cc.c ceed ec es eee 4 
WMO Gears eenkd bea ees wauensleaars 22 
OR ona 6 2515 be. cin aie a a Kgs were Gece 1 
POUNEVIVONID 6.0 s0:5.0 00 cewdreveees 22 
BOGS URGE. occ cccccescessaee 2 
Sonth Carouge ....4.6266600s00.0 00 3 
er 4 
OS rr re rer errr err re 1 
WEDRIID, iiss sig a asenreeccsecaeew elena 19 
WRASRINGION: 0.66 scisc codes vee ceed 5 
WRBOOMGINE 6 a 956.0: 50-09 Dawa a eee cies 2 
CORRE =o occa vawcaccnnnn dobar dme 1 


The following figures show the number 


of miles covered on Association business 
during the year: 
Mr. White.......... 5p eae aeetecee 25,954.3 
WES, RUG OV < osc cecc cee cece ses 22,709.6 
PAT. SORNEON <6 ccccceviccwsewns 19,556 
IRE. BOGAGI, 6.0 ioc ic ceesccewes 11,241 
BEE: OWING. ois oe oucccle yeas 5,620 
Miss Ovineton. ........cccceses 3,274 
EG 0,655,050 ENO wee ee Os 88,354.9 


In other words, representatives of the As- 
sociation last year traveled a distance equal 
to three and one-half times the distance 
around the earth. 

BRANCHES 

On December 31, 1919, the Association 
had 310 Branches, in 43 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; one each in Canada, the 
Philippine Islands and the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. 

No other organization, we are certain, can 
boast of more loyal, devoted workers than 
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are the officers and active members of the 
Association’s branches. In the topical sum- 
mary, given below, much is necessarily omit- 
ted. Particularly, we regret that we are 
unable to exhibit to the reader the enthu- 
siastic, co-operative spirit of these branches 
and all that they promise for better Negro 
citizenship, and thereby for better Ameri- 
canism. None respond more promptly in 
time and money, to every demand for ser- 
vice, than do our Branch members. 


LEGISLATION 

At Lansing, there was introduced in the 
Legislature of Michigan, a bill similar to the 
New York Civil Rights Bill. With the 
co-operation of our Michigan Branches, 
particularly the Detroit Branch, and the 
District Organizer, the Rev. Bagnall, this 
bill was passed. New Mexico, Providence, 
Pueblo, and Washington, Pa., were other 
branches which attempted to get effective 
civil rights legislation passed. Wheeling, 
W. Va., failing to secure a city ordinance, 
has planned to push a bill through the State 
Legislature. The Ohio Branches, through 
a special conference committee, worked en- 
ergetically on this legislation, but were dis- 
appointed. Pueblo and Denver co-operated 
in suppressing a bill prohibiting inter-mar- 
riage between the races,* while Nashville 
addressed the Governor in behalf of a con- 
stabulary bill, which has since been enacted 
into a law. In anti-lynching legislation, the 
Branches have petitioned their respective 
representatives in Congress. The Texas 
Branches held a conference with the Gov- 
ernor, in the interest of a state bill against 
lynching. 

Atlanta has shown what a Southern 
branch can do in city legislation activities, 
by increasing the colored registration from 
700 to 3,000 names. Using this vote solid- 
ly in the recent city election, it succeeded in 
relieving the deplorable school conditions 
in Atlanta, thus securing a new grammar 
school and a new high school for colored 
pupils. 

Because of a similar increase in registra- 
tion secured by the Columbia Branch, four 

* The Association, as is well known, op- 
poses anti-intermarriage legislation, on the 
ground that to prohibit intermarriage is to 
assert the racial inferiority of the Negro 
and to open the door wider for violation of 
Negro Womanhood. The Association, on 


the other hand, does not advocate inter- 
marriage. 
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men were called for jury duty in Columbia. 
Asheville encouraged her men in register- 
ing, because of her interest in a school bond 
issue. Birmingham and Falls Church are 
now carrying on registration campaigns, 
while Boston is promoting good citizenship 
by encouraging the naturalization of foreign 
colored people. 
EDUCATION 
Much attention was given to the condi- 
tions of the schools in various cities. Better 
schools in rural districts was an object of 
Wilmington, Frankfort, New Orleans; Tuc- 
son and Asheville asked for more and better 
buildings; St. Rose secured a five months’ 
session, which encouraged her to work for 
eight months; Wharton laid plans for three 
new buildings; Rome reformed sanitary ar- 
rangements in one of her schools; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been battling with the 
unequal distribution of school appropria- 
tions between white and colored schools, 
while Ypsilanti fought against a separate 
school. To stimulate a desire for education 
in their communities, has been the aim of 
the Falls Church, Plainfield, and Rome 
Branches, and St. Paul has taken a survey 
of the children in the high and grammar 
schools. Des Moines, by forming a Parents 
and Teachers Association, has tried to 
bring about a closer relation between schools 
and parents. One of the outstanding victo- 
ries in education, is the placing of colored 
teachers in the Charleston schools, in which 
the Charleston and Columbia Branches co- 
operated. 
DISCRIMINATION 
The Branches in the different parts of the 
country, report numerous cases of discrim- 
ination. Columbus secured action in the 
case of a nurse who was refused for duty 
in one of the camps, on account of color. 
Los Angeles won an important victory in 
obtaining the admission of colored girls to 
the County Hospital Training School, de- 
spite the opposition of the nurses. Dis- 
crimination in the courts was a matter of 
concern to Pueblo, Wilmington, and Dan- 
ville. Cleveland succeeded in preventing the 
establishment of a separate Detention 
Home for colored girls. There were many 
cases of discrimination in restaurants, 
stores, bath-houses, and the like, in which 
Orange ani Toledo were particularly active, 
the latter handling 24 cases, of which 18 
secured satisfaction. The discrimination in 
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bath-houses, municipal and private, was 
investigated by Salt Lake, Toledo, and Sac- 
ramento. Grand Rapids has now under con- 
sideration the case of the Congregational 
ministers who were ejected from a cafeteria. 

The District of Columbia continues to 
investigate discrimination in the employ- 
ment of the Government. Correspondence 
with the chiefs of bureaus has brought forth 
the statement that they do not practice dis- 
crimination in appointing colored clerks 
from Civil Service eligibles. 

Discrimination in travel has been inves- 
tigated by Charleston, Danville, San Anto- 
nio, Bowling Green, and New York City. 
Discrimination in tke Y. M. C. A. was in- 
vestigated by New York, Lincoln, and 
Pueblo. Many Branches were uniformly 
successful in having objectionable signs re- 
moved—namely, Pueblo, Cleveland, Port- 
land, Denver, Ottumwa, and Providence; 
Wheeling and Henderson protested against 
such signs. 

Kansas City and Oklahoma City have 
both had to fight attempts at housing seg- 
regation. In Kansas City, the burning of 
homes and the dynamiting of a church were 
used to intimidate Negroes. 

CRIME 

There have been four cases that Branches 
have investigated, in which white men 
killed color2d men. Mercer County, Bakers- 
field, the District of Columbia, and Charles- 
ton are working toward the end that these 
white men shall be punished for their 
crimes. Through the continued efforts of 
the Pueblo Branch, the death sentence im- 
posed upon a colored man, for killing the 
turnkey of the jail in which he was con- 
fined, was changed to life imprisonment; 
his wife was freed of the charge of murder 
brought against her for having passed the 
weapon with which he killed the jailer. 
Dublin, which was the scene of four mur- 
ders in several days, distinguished itself by 
bravely guarding the house, in which a 
wounded colored man lay, from the attacks 
of a threatening mob. Savannah, Rome, 
4nd Atlanta interested themselves in saving 
two colored men who killed white men in 
self defense. The District of Columbia is 
investigating a case in which a white police- 
man killed a colored man under the pre- 
tence of self-protection. Chattanooga now 
has a case in which a colored man is ac- 
cused of murder, although he can prove 


an alibi. Omaha, Orange, Petersburg, the 
District of Columbia, and Nashville, all had 
cases of criminal assault on colored women 
by white men. One of the cases of criminal 
assault on white women, reported during 
the riots, was investigated by the District 
of Columbia, and proved to be false. Eight 
Branches, Fort Wayne, Johnstown, Nash- 
ville, Austin, Dublin, Milwaukee, Reatrice, 
and New York, worked on cases of assault 
on colored men by white men. Cases of 
manslaughter, which the ‘Branches took 
up, were reported by Montgomery, the 
District of Columbia, Danville, and New 
York City. In Birmingham, a colored soldier 
who was thrown into jail for speaking to a 
Greek girl, whom he mistook for an ac- 
quaintance, was ably assisted by the 
Branch. 
SOLDIERS 

Many were the complaints of discrimi- 
natory treatment of the colored soldiers in 
camps, on trains, in their own home towns, 
in hospitals, and by the Red Cross. These 
cases were handled by Columbus, Gary, 
Wilmington, Nashville, Chicago, New York, 
and Rockford. The Boston Branch inves- 
tigated cases of colored soldiers who were 
kept at menial labor in Camp Devens, loug 
after they should have been discharged. 
Oklahoma was represented on various war 
committees. Receptions, picnics, and ban- 
quets were tendered by the Branches to 
their returned soldiers. Among these 
were Petersburg, Nashville, Providence, 
Rome, Santa Monica Bay, Selma, Birming- 
ham, and Marshall. Hartford formed an 
organization among her soldiers. 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

Realizing their responsibility towards 
their communities, the Branches have 
busied themselves in the social problems 
around them. The Nashville Branch has 
tried to secure pay for a social worker who 
has been laboring to correct evils and abuses 
among the colored people. Tuscaloosa has 
had appointed a colored woman probation 
officer in the Juvenile Court. Lansing is 
helping the newcomers in her city to become 
adjusted to their environment. Lynchburg 
has been cleaning out “red light” districts, 
and Chicago has been interested in civic 
problems. Mart and Vallejo have attempted 
to elevated the moral tone of sections in 
their cities. Charleston has been of spe- 
cial service to soldiers and widows of sold- 
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iers. Surveys and statistics of the colored 
population were taken by Toledo, Stamford, 
and Lansing. Co-operative business has 
appealed to Montgomery and Rome. New 
Bedford adopted a French orphan. Several 
Branches now have headquarters and paid 
workers. 

Continued censoring of the press and 
moving pictures and conferences with ed- 
itors, in regard to the way in which they 
featured Negro news, were undertaken by 
Springfield, Mo., Cleveland, Springfield, 
Mass., New York, Toledo, Fort Smith, 
Adrian, and Charleston. Open letters to 
the press, in answer to hurtful propagan- 
da and with the purpose of improving civic 
conditions, were written by Tacoma and 
Petersburg. The Branches generally have 
tried to acqaint the white people with their 
aims, by sending prominent citizens litera- 
ture, by securing them as members, and by 
co-operating with them in enterprises, as 
Tuscaloosa, Toledo, Bloomington-Normal, 
Parkersburg, and Keokuk have done. 

RIOTS 

In connection with the riots, effective 
work has been accomplished. The Austin 
and San Antonio Branches looked after the 
men who were taken prisoners in the Long- 
view riots; the District of Columbia and 
Chicago have busied themselves in seeing 
that their riot victims secure justice, while 
Omaha tried to prevent the riots by purging 
her press, and has since attended the courts 
in the effort.to see that justice was done 
and false impressions were cleared away. 

LABOR 

The stand taken by the A. F. of L. at 
Atlantic City, to admit Negroes to all 
unions, was of great importance. Now it 
remains for localities to see that this de- 
cision is carried out. The Secretary of 
the Boston Branch was on the committee 
to secure employment for returning sold- 
iers. He wisely used his influence against 
discrimination. Pueblo held a meeting in re- 
gard to the organization of colored steel 
workers by the A. F. of L. Hartford brought 
to the attention of the Central Labor Union, 
the mistreatment of colored women by the 
tobacco growers. New Orleans had the 
unique distinction of having a union of 
colored women workers. Toledo was in- 
strumental in the re-instatement of colored 
laborers, who had been discharged in the 
New York Central railroad without cause. 
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In Wheeling, the president of the Branch 
pledged 2,000 white union men to work 
for the abolition of the color line. Marion 
investigated a threatened removal of col- 
ored laborers from Huntington; investiga- 
tions of the steel strike riots in Canton 
proved that the colored workers were not 
causing trouble, but were staying away 
from the mills. One fact noted by the 
Boston Branch was that the field of labor 
is broader for the colored man than ever 
before. 


THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 

The greatest conference ever held by the 
National Association was its Tenth Anni- 
versary Conference at Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 22-29. There were present 265 dele- 
gates, from 34 states; the South was well 
represented. More than $1,500 was raised, 
$400 of which was for the Anti-Lynching 
Fund, and the remainder for the General 
Fund of the Association. 

SPINGARN MEDAL.AWARD 

At the Cleveland Conference, the Fifth 
Spingarn Medal was awarded to Archibald 
H. Grimke, of Washington, D. C. 

ATLANTA 

At the urgent invitation of the Atlanta, 
Ga., Branch, backed by invitations from 
Governor Dorsey, the Mayor, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Conference rec- 
ommended that the Directors choose Atlanta 
as the 1920 meeting place. (At its meet- 
ing in December the Board voted to hold 
the next annual conference in Atlanta.) 

The following is a record of office detail 
and of the correspondence received and sent 
out by the Association during the year 
1919: 


a ee 13,566 
Oniwowd Ma. oc ccccccwis ces 135,181 
Visitors to Headquarters........ 489 
Incoming Telephone Calls........ 2,883 
Outgoing Telephone Calls........ 3,638 
Incoming Telegrams............. 242 
Outgoing Telegrams............. 418 
Newspaper Clippings **......... 6,530 


Additions and changes in the Office Staff 
of the Association were made as follows 
during the year 1919: 

In the Executive Staff: 

Mary White Ovington became Chairman 

*From January 28, 1919, only. Includes 
first and second-class mail and packages. 

** Of the total amount of 6,530 clippings, 
2,874 were received from Burrell’s Press 
Clipping Bureau. The remainder were 
clipped at headquarters. 
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of the Board of Directors, to fill the vacancy 
of J. E. Spingarn. 

J. E. Spingarn became Acting Treasurer, 
to fill the vacancy of Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, who resigned in June. 

Herbert J. Seligmann was made Director 
of Publicity. 

District Organizers—acting on part time: 
Robert W. Bagnall, G. A. Gregg, and George 
A. Towns. 

In the Office Staff there are at present: 
the Secretary, the Field Secretary, the As- 
sistant Secretary, the Director of Publicity, 
the Director of Branches, the Office Execu- 
tive, the Office Secretary, and the Book- 
keeper, nine stenographers and typists, 1 
file clerk, 1 telephone operator, and 1 office 
boy. 

FINANCES 

A comparison of the financial condition 
of the Association at the close of the year 
1919, with that obtaining at the close of 
1918, and of receipts and expenses for both 
years, shows the following: 


Receipts for Increase 

the Year 1919 1918 
General 

Fund ...$43,613.15 $27,862.76 $15,750.39 
Anti-Lynching 

Fund 12,391.12 1,551.73 10,839.39 
Legal 

Defense . 5,738.27 34.00 5,704.27 
Maclean 

Memorial 13.16 5.62 7.54 


All Funds. $61,755.70 $29,454.11 $32,301.59 
(Increased Revenue for 1919, 110 per cent.) 


Expenditures for Increase 

the Year 1919 1918 \ 
General . 

Fund ...$42,513.97 $23,422.68 $19,091.29 
Anti-Lynching 

Fund 15,793.26 3,283.23 12,510.03 
Legal 

Defense . 1,000.00 ———— 1,000.00 
Maclean 

Memorial 162.00 71.75 90.25 


All Funds. .$59,469.23 $26,777.66 $32,691.57 
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(Increased Expenditures, 122 per cent.) 


Balances 1919 1918 
General Fund........ $4,892.56 $4,328.48 
Anti-Lynching Fund.. 2,843.53 6,245.67 
Legal Fund.......... 4,814.77 76.50 
Maclean Memorial.... 66.50 215.34 
Jim Crow Fund...... 8.00 8.00 

SURED Soa seates $12,725.36 $11,873.99 


Following is a statement of the income 
of the Association by years: 


REED evans souaah vas eiicawsy $ 5,108.90 
BS kh atRA on ck ahcwns es anes 11,815.15 
RUES ciupeschok'sbasaaneee es 16,841.73 
SORE cs caus Wuclcnsbasoenae er 14,030.70 
REED pAwkGAR a asiea SWARMS Se 13,094.36 
SPO bois ass'op'ssis a a's els 6/0 ee 
OES Se keahnnccee canis se ee 14,427.27 
SUID Sic hwkkie<ssea se awnueh 29 454.11 
SEO cn ctedioulpndiseeae eek an 61,755.70 


*Includes $11,539.64 from special anti- 
lynching campaign. 


ENVOY 


F two things, we Negroes have dreamed 
for many years: an organization so 
effective and so powerful that when dis- 
crimination and injustice touched one Ne- 
gro, it would touch 12,000,000. We have 
not got this yet, but we have taken a great 
step toward it. We have dreamed, too, of 
an organization which would work cease- 
lessly to make Americans know that the 
so-called “Negro problem” is simply one 
phase of the vaster problem of democracy 
in America, and that those who wish free- 
dom and justice for their country, must 
wish it for every black citizen. This is 
the great and evermore insistent message 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 
Will not the reader immediately join this 
organization and add his mite of brain, 
brawn and money to the cause? 
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ee HAT is. patriotism?” shouted 

O'Brady, the Irish engineer, as 
peppery as he was good-natured. He was 
showing signs of his rising choler faster 
and faster as the heated argument grew 
in intensity. 

He argued that it was a thing men put 
before their wives, and Tim held that it 
couldn’t be compared with love-making and 
women. 

“Cut it, boys, and 
listen to this,” broke 
in Sam Dicks, a 
grizzled old train- 
man, who had more 
yarns in his cran- 
ium, than a yellow 
cur has fleas on a 
zig-zag trail between 
his left ear and his 
hind right leg. 

“Fire up,” roared 
the crowd of us. 

The debate on 
patriotism had start- 
ed between O’Brady 
and Tim Brixtner in 
the Santa Fé rest- 
It was a typi- 
cal scene,—the long 
paper-strewn table 
occupying the center 
space, and sturdy 
sons of America— 
hard-muscled, ~ blue 
chinned, steady- 
nerved, rail-road 
men — lounging 
around it. Over in the alcove, upon a raised 
platform, three colored men, who styled 
themselves, “The Black Trio,” were resting 
after their creditable performance. They had 
given us some of the best string music from 
banjo, mandolin, and guitar, I have ever 
heard. 

One of them, a big, strapping, ebony 
fellow, minus an arm, had a baritone voice 
worth a million, headed under different 
color. He sang “Casey Jones”—not a clas- 

* The Consumpftive. 
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—A little fluttery thing, all heart and eyes 


sic—but take it from me, a great one amon? 
our kind. He sure sang it. 


A colored youngster, whom they carried 
about with them, had just finished passing 
the hat. It had been all both hands could 
do to carry it back to “The Black Trio”. 
I, myself, had flung in five bucks, the price 
I’d pay, maybe, to go to a swell opera. 

The guy who played the banjo was a 
glowing-eyed, flat-chested fellow with a 
cough, which he used 
some frequent. 

I lit my pipe, and 
O’Brady and Brixt- 
ner and the rest lit 
theirs. Sam _ Dicks 
was about to begin 
when the “Trio” 
showed signs of de- 
parting. He left us 
with, “Wait a bit 
boys,” and went to 
them. He gave the 
glad hand to the 
glowing-eyed, cough- 
ing one, with a gen 
uine friendship grip 
He came back ready 
for us. 

“In the early nine 
ties I was working 
with Billy Bartell, 
the greatest dare- 
devil and the squar 
est that ever guided 
a throttle. We made 
our runs. through 
that portivn of the- 
country which is sure God’s handiwork, 
if anything is. It always strikes me as being 
miraculous to see the tropic weather of old 
Mex and the temperate weather of our U. S.., 
trying to mix as it does along the border. It 
gives us a climate you can’t beat—but the 
landscape, sun-baked sand, prairie-dog holes, 
and cactus with mountains dumped indis- 
criminately everywhere, all covered by a sky 
that’s a dazzle of blue beauty, is what I cal)! 
God’s handiwcrk, because it can’t be cal’c} 
anything else. 











“At one of our stops in one of Mexico’s 
little mud cities, a colored family,—father, 
mother, and baby—boarded the train. 
The woman was like one of those little, 
pearly-grey doves we shoot in New Mexi 
co, from August to November—a little, 
fluttery thing, all heart and eyes. 


“When they got on, their baby was a 
mere bundle, so no one noticed its illness. 
Put it was soon all aboard that a sick kid 
was on. He was a sick kid, too: so sick 
that every mother’s son on that train felt 
sorry and wanted to do something. 

“The mother’s eyes grew brighter and 
brighter, and the father kept watching his 
kid and pulling out his big, gold watch. 
The baby grew worse. 


“In some way, as the intimate secrets of 
our heart sometimes do, it crept out that 
the family was trying to get over to the 
U. S. side before the baby died. We still 
had an eight hour run, and the baby was 
growing worse, faster than an engine eats 
up coal. 

“The mother’s eyes scanned the country 
for familiar signs. Every time I passed 
through that coach and saw her, I was 
minded of the way wounded birds beat their 
wings on the hard earth in an effort to 
fly. To all_our attempted condolence, she 
replied with the same words: 

“Tf he lives until we get home—if he 
lives till we get home.’ 

“Billy Bartell always knew who his pas- 
sengers were. He used to say he didn’t be- 


lieve in hauling whole lots of unknown 
baggage. So he knew that we carried the 
sick kid. We passed word to him that 


the kid was worse, and what his parents 
were aiming for. 

“Well, boys, after that, our train went 
faster than a whirligig in a Texas cyclone. 
The landscape—cactus, prairie-dog holes, 
and mountains, rolled into something com- 
pact and smooth as a khaki-colored canvass, 
and flashed past us like sheets of lightning. 
We steamed into Nogales. The depot was 
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on the Mexican side, but the coach with 
the sick kid landed fair and square upon 
American sod. 

“The little colored woman with her baby 
in her arms, alighted on good old American 
turf. She turned in acknowledgment to the 
kindness she had received, to wave her hand 
at the engine and its engineer, at the 
coaches and all the passengers, at every- 
thing, because she was so glad. 

“If the kid died, it would be in America— 
at home.” 

Old Dicks paused a moment before query- 
ing, “Boys, did you get it?” 

“You bet,” spoke up Brixtner. “That’s 
patriotism. Now, Pat O’Brady! ’Twasn’t 
no man and woman affair either,” he cried, 
eager to resume their interrupted debate. 

“Wait a minute, fellows,” pleaded Dicks, 
“wait.” 

“IT want to know, did the kid live?” some- 
body asked. 

“That’s what I want to tell,” said Dicks. 

“Eh, you Tim! Cut it, cut it. . . .” 

“That little banjo picker was the kid 
whose parents did not want him to die out 
of sight of the Stars and Stripes.” 

A long-drawn “phew” fairly split the air, 
—we were so surprised. 

“Yes,” said he, “and he has never been 
well, always sick. He’s what the Mexicans 
eall, ‘el Tisico’.” 

“Seat.... He isn’t much of a prize!” 

“What’s he done to back up his parents’ 
sentiments?” 

“He sure can’t fight.” These were the 
words exploded from one to the other. 

“Do you. know what ‘The Black Trio’ do 
with their money?” asked Dicks, pride mod- 
ulating his voice. 

“Well—I—guess—not,” drawled someone 
from among the bunch. 

“Every red cent of it is turned into the 
American Red Cross—do you get me?” And 
old Dicks unfolded the evening paper and 
began to read. 

“Be Gad, that’s patriotism, too,” shouted 
O’Brady. “Can any son-of-a-gun define it?” 
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IRE, tears, and the torture chamber, 


And the 
screw; 
Only thus, life 
brew,— 


last racking 


The attar-of-rose of the heart! 


turn of the 


attaineth that wonderful 


DARK HEROES OF PEACE 
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T is not generally known that at least 

forty-two colored people have received the 
Carnegie Medal for heroic conduct. Between 
the date of its founding, on April 15, 1904, 
and January 31, 1918, the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission granted 1,461 medals, 
22.5 per cent..of whick were granted to col- 
ored people,—not a bad showing for a folk 
who form only 10.9 per cent. of the entire 
population. 

Of the forty-two people thus honored, 
forty were men and two were women. Six 
were under twenty years of age; four be- 
tween twenty and twenty-nine; eighteen 
between thirty and thirty-nine; nine be- 
tween forty and forty-nine, and five over 
fifty. 

Eight of these heroes lost their lives as a 
result of their heroic action. Their deeds 
included ten cases of rescue from suffoca- 
tion; nine rescues from drowning; six 
from runaways; five from railway trains; 
four from cave-ins; four from burning; 
two from mad animals; one from an elec- 
tric wire, and one from an auto truck. 

Some of the instances of heroism deserve 
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special notice: Nathan Duncan, a colored 
farmer and well digger of West Point, 
Texas, received the highest award, of a 
gold medal and $2,000 for purchasing a 
farm, for rescuing W. C. Anderson, in 1907. 

The official report states: “Anderson 
was working in-a well, three feet in dia- 
meter, forty feet below the surface, when 
sand slid from the sides and buried him to 
his shoulders. For a distance of twenty 
feet above his head, there was an unsup- 
ported wall of sand from which other slides 
seemed imminent. Of the twelve or more 
men who gathered, all were afraid to go to 
the aid of Anderson. Duncan was sum- 
moned, and, fastening a rope to himself, 
was lowered into the well. He dug the sand 
from about Anderson until he was free to 
the waist, when another slide occurred, 
which covered Anderson to a depth of ten 
inches. Duncan escaped being buried by 
jumping up and grasping a rope dangling 
over his head, the sand coming only to his 
knees. Duncan... after two hours’ work, 
dug Anderson free, and he was hoisted out. 
Duncan was then drawn up. After the two 
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had reached the surface, Anderson, to test 
the wall, gave the curb at the top a poke 
with a stick, and the curb and a large mass 
of sand fell into the well, filling it to a 
depth of over twenty feet.” 

It should be explained that the gold medal 
is the highest honor awarded, next the sil- 
ver, and thirdly the bronze. Out of 18 gold 
medals awarded between the dates men- 
tioned above, one was awarded to a colored 
man; out of 449 silver medals, 8 were 
awarded to colored people, and out of 994 
bronze medals, 33 came to colored heroes. 

Of the eight silver medalists, four lost 
their lives as a result of their heroic ef- 
forts. These were George Grant, who, by 
stopping a runaway horse, succeeded in 
rescuing two men of Groton, Connecticut, 
in 1906; Robert Kenney, who tried to save 
four people from drowning at Troy, Ohio, 
in 1918; Henry West of Asbury Park, N. J., 
who saved two boys from a train in 1913, 
and Julius T. Malone, engineer in a hotel in 
Los Angeles, Cal. The hotel was burning 
and the elevator-man deserted, but Malone 
ran the elevator and rescued guests, al- 
though sustaining burns which two hours 
later, proved fatal. This was in 1912. 

The remaining silver medalists are James 
L. Smith, who, after the failure of two 
other men, saved a little child from burning 
at Sistersville, W. Va., in 1909; James 
Pruitt, who tried to save two men from 
suffocation in a well at Walhalla, S. C., in 
1911, and did succeed in saving one; Arthur 
Lockett, who rescued a child from being run 
over by a train at Jefferson, Ga., in 1912; 
and W. R. Dyke of Goode, Va., who saved a 
child from death by burning, in 1913. 

Mr. Dyke, who is a graduate of the Vir- 
ginia Seminary and College of Lynchburg, 
Va., and Principal of the Goode High 

School, says modestly: “I received a Carne- 
gie Silver Medal and $1,000 for going into a 
burning building, and bringing out a three 
year old child, one minute before the house 
fell in.” 

As a rule, a pecuniary award accompanies 
the bestowal of a Carnegie medal. These 
awards are divided into the following 
classes: Death Benefits, Disablement 
Benefits, and Betterment Benefits. The 
first two are self-explanatory, but it may 
be added that the third class is subdivided 
into: Business Establishment, Educational 

Expense, Health Restoration, Home Pur- 
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chase, Indebtedness Liquidation, Living 
Expense, and Miscellaneous Aids. No 
beneficiary receives an award to be used 
without restrictions. The money must be 
needed, and a detailed proposition for its 
use must receive approval. 

The Carnegie Fund limits its scope to: 

1. Acts in which conclusive evidence may 
be obtained, showing that the person per- 
forming the act, voluntarily risked his own 
life in saving, or attempting to save, the life 
of a fellow being, or who voluntarily has 
sacrificed himself in an heroic manner for 
the benefit of others. 

2. Such acts must have been performed by 
ersons, the nature of whose duties in fol- 
owing their regular vocations does not 
necessarily require them to perform such 
acts. 

3. Such acts must have been performed in 
the United States of America, the Dominion 
of Canada, the Colony of Newfoundland, or 
the waters thereof. 

4. Such acts must have been performed on 
or after April 15, 1904, and brought to the 
attention of the Commission within three 
years of the date of the act. 

Readers of THE CRISIS are urged to re- 
port heroic deeds and names of those who 
perform them, to the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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L EADERSHIP among Negroes after the 
Reconstruction, narrowed down to 
three types: one type, called the Conserva- 
tives or Industrialists, who, led by Booker 
T. Washington, believed that the basis of 
inter-racial adjustment was the economic 
efficiency of the Negro. And that until the 
Negro became an indispensable factor in 
American economic life, he should desist 
from pressing his right to equal treatment 
in political representation and social legis- 
lation. These leaders emphasized voca- 
tional training, and confined their political 
activities to dictating the appointment of 
Negroes to office. Out of opposition to. what 
they regarded as Mr. Washington’s sur- 
render to the white South, men like Du 
Bois, Trotter, and Pickens headed a second 
type of leadership, and formed a Liberal 
Wing. This wing adopted a program of 
uncompromising agitation for equal treat- 
ment of their race in all matters dealing 
with the fundamental rights of American 
citizenship. Then there arose a third type 
cr middie class, led by such men as Kelly 
Miller, who enunciated no distinct program 
but merely emphasized particular ideas 
drawn from the Industrialists and the Lib- 
erals. 

The problem then was how to secure 
to the Negro, chiefly in the South, equal 
opportunities in education, politics, indus- 
try, the courts, and social conveniences. 
The masses of Negroes accepted their bur- 
dens philosophically. It was the exception 
rather than the rule, for them to resent mob 
violence, lynching, injustice in the courts, 
unequal educational facilities, the “Jim 
Crow” car, disfranchisement, and segrega- 
tion. 

Today, however, we are facing a new 
situation between the races. This new situ- 
ation has been created by the pressing na- 
tional problems of reconstruction, on the 
one hand, and by the manifestation of race 
consciousness by Negroes. on the other. 
Those Negroes who saw service in France, 
came in contact with the different races 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa. By the 
exchange of viewpoints, they found out how 
the oppressed groups from these continents 
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were pressing their claims to self-determi- 
nation. The sinister propaganda and glar- 
ing mistreatment to which Americans sub- 
jected them in France, quickened their de- 
termination to contend for their rights 
when they returned home. The civilian Ne- 
gro, having met his country’s call to save 
food, buy war-stamps and bonds, give his 
maximum strength to produce foods and 
materials to win the war; having had his 
nascent consciousness of manhood aroused 
by the eloquent preachments of President 
Wilson, looked for a national response to 
his demands for justice at home. 

He carried his cause and that of Africa 
to the Peace Conference, only to be shunned 
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o. put off by unofficial statements, to the 
effect that diplomatic usage would not per- 
mit the presentation of his claims, because 
they were not presented by properly ac- 
credited representatives. In the meantime, 
thousands of Negroes left the South and 
came North in search of a “man’s chance,” 
and many colored men and women entered 
industries hitherto closed to them. The 
adjustment of these newcomers to their 
new life, in many cases, resulted in a series 
of grave race riots. 

The problems of inter-racial relations, 
growing out of the war, largely center 
about these questions: Does the Nation real- 
ly intend to grant the Negro his full rights 
of American citizenship, on the same basi; 
as it accords them to white men, or will it 
continue to evade the issue and trust its 
solution to fortune and time? Is the Negro 


to maintain his newly won economic oppor- 
tunities by seeking alliance with organized 
labor, or is he to line up with the employ- 
ing class, or remain neutral in the struggle 
between labor and capital? 
file of 


What program 


will the rank and southern white 
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men and women agree to, and conscientious- 
ly work for, in conjunction with Negro lead- 
ers, to remove the various manifestations of 
injustice from which the southern Negro 
suffers? What steps can be taken to bring 
about harmony between the leading factions 
of Negro thought and action? 

Anyone who attempts to decide these 
questions from the Negro’s standpoint, must 
consider three different types of leader- 
ship. In European parlance there is the 
Right or Conservative Wing, which has as 
its chief spokesman, Major R. R. Moton, 
Principal of Tuskegee. This class, taking 
its cue from Booker Washington, advocates 
industry, thrift, industrial education, and 
the doctrine of “non-resistance.” Its lead- 
ers make no claim to serious study of po- 
litical economy, sociology, and_ political 
science. In politics they follow Frederick 
Douglass’ axiom, that “the Republican 
Party is the ship of State—all else is the 
sea.” They believe that the problem of ra- 
cial differences should be left to southern 
whites and Negroes to solve, because they 
understand each other better than the rest 
of the American people. Their slogans are 
Expediency and Opportunity. 

The second group is the Centre. The 
majority of intelligent and active Negro 
leaders belong to this class. 
call for agitation, education, legislation, 
and law enforcement. It has a definite pro- 
gram, and that program in general covers 
these points: 


Its methods 


1. Federal legislation against lynching and 
mob violence 

2. Equal educational facilities for 
children in the South 

3. Abolition of the “Jim Crow” car 


Negro 


4. Economic opportunity based on merit, 
not color 

5. Equal chance for Negroes to qualify for 
and fill Federal, State, and Municipal 
positions 

6. Fair trial in the courts 

7. The extinction of the peonage system in 


the South 

8. Better housing, sanitary, and 
tional facilities for Negroes in 
and towns 

9. The removal of the color line in the 
civil, military, and naval service of the 
Wederal Government 

10. Enactment of Civil Rights legislation 
by all the states, to remove discrimina 
tion against. colored people in “public” 
theatres and restaurants 

11. Recognition of the Negro’s right to vote, 
and jury service on the same basis as 
that of white men. 


recrea- 
cities 
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In politics, this wing largely believes that 
the Negro should fight out his handicaps 
within the Republican ranks, and seeks to 
commit that party, when in control of the 
government, to enforce the Federal laws 
designed to guarantee the race its rights 
of citizenship. Some of its leaders accept 
certain principles of Socialism, such as 
Co-operation and Federal ownership and 
operation of railways and transportation. 
All of its leaders assume an attitude of 
doubt toward organized labor, because they 
believe that the recent action of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in voting to union- 
ize Negro workers and withdraw the color 
line, amounts to a “scrap of paper.” 

For the first time in the Negro’s history, 
he has a Left Wing or Radical Group. It 
is socialistic to the core. It believes that 
the present economic and political order has 
served its day; that its destruction will 
come either peacefully or violently, accord- 
ing to the manner in which the capitalists, 
politicians, and statesmen accept or oppose 
the change; that all modern wars have 
arisen out of the economic exploitation of 
the working classes and weak races, by de- 
signing capitalists and profiteers; that the 
safeguard of the working class in the One 
Big Union; that the American race prob- 
lem is economic, not political and psycho- 
logical; and that its solution is to be had in 
the substitution of State Socialism for Rep- 
resentative Government. 

This group seeks to strengthen its prop- 
aganda by emphasizing what it alleges to 
be the weaknesses of Negro leadership in 
the affairs of the State, the Church, and 
Industry. Its cause has found many ad- 
lerents among radical whites and Negroes. 
In consequence of the appearance of this 
radical wing and the fertile field in which 
it has to work among restless Negroes, 
we are face to face with a crisis in Negro 
leadership. 

Judging from the way the masses of Ne- 
groes are thinking, they will cease to fol- 
low the Conservative Wing, because outside 
of its economic program, it offers them no 
constructive policy of hope. The masses 
of Negroes left the South in spite of this 
wing’s advice; the Negro Press, in the face 
of the conservative’s admonition, has grown 
bolder in demanding justice; the Negro 
church, against his pleadings, is insisting 
that the white church take a Christian 


stand for a real brotherhood of man; and 
the Negro schoolmaster, despite this wing’s 
encouraging words that conditions are be- 
coming better, is protesting against dis- 
crimination in public education. 

The struggle, as I see it, is between the 
Centre and the Left Wing. And the issue 
is joined on the proposition whether the 
Negro is to wage his struggle in the belief 
that he can ultimately secure his full 
American rights, according to American 
standards of justice, industry and govern- 
ment, or whether he is to ally himself with 
those who believe that his salvation is to 
be found in State Socialism. The Centre 
has these points in its favor: the spirit 
of equality, running through American leg- 
islation; the capacity of the Nation to re- 
spond to high ideals in national crises; the 
active support of many fair-minded whites 
in their fight to secure justice for the Ne- 
gro; a splendid record of achievements in 
the race’s behalf in securing legal nullifica- 
tion of the “Grandfather Clause,” residen- 
tial segregation, and peonage. It has suc- 
cessfully opposed segregation of Negroes in 
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Federal employment and discrimination in 
Civil Service; it has contended against leg- 
islation by the states and cities, tending to 
discriminate against Negroes; it has fought 
against moving picture plays that fostered 
race feeling; it has carried on strong prop- 
aganda against lynching and mob violence; 
it has given strong support to the race in 
industry, education, religion, politics, and 
culture; and has built up effective organi- 
zations in all parts of the country, +o pro- 
mote the welfare of the race and the na- 
tion. 

The Radicals are called upon to consider 
these questions: If the masses of Negroes 
should accept their leadership, what ade- 
quate substitute can they offer the race for 
the possible alienation of the support of 
many fair-minded whites who do not accept 
their principles? Judging from the present 
attitude of the white working class in 
America toward the Negro, what assurance 
can induce him to believe that the white 
workers will be willing to give him a 
“square deal’? Where has their idea of 
State Socialism functioned successfully for 
any reasonable period? Did not Germany, 
the most highly organized Social State in 
the world, display the same weakness and 
injustice which they claim adhere in Rep- 
resentative Government? Considering the 
present strength of the Socialist Party in 
America, how long must the Negro wait be- 
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fore that party can render him any prac- 
tical assistance? 

The reader will note that I have not con- 
sidered either the controversial points of al- 
leged inherent weaknesses of Socialism or 
the causes of its breakdown in Europe, be- 
cause the former has not been successful'y 
proven, and the latter remains to be consid- 
ered by dispassionate historians and 
students of social theories. 

These days are intense. The nation sits 
on a powder keg. No set of men has the 
right to advocate new principles, unless 
their principles can stand the test of human 
experience and needs. The Negro needs a 
program. America requires an inter-racial 
platform. Racial cleavage cannot be 
bridged by expediency and delay, for there 
are limits to human endurance. The time 
has passed when the accusing finger can be 
safely pointed at either race. The two race; 
must find a common ground to work out 
their differences in a friendly fashion and 
in mutual good will. Shall they work ac- 
cording to American standards, customs, 
and institutions? Or shall they follow 
European State Socialism? To every Ne- 
gro who prizes his racial inheritance and 
believes in its possibilities, I suggest in 
all candor, that he think seriously which 
wing he will follow, for upon his choice 
will hinge the future of his race and, per- 
haps, the nation’s. 
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For four years 

She listened with eagerness 
To stories of atrocity and horror 
Charged against the Huns. 
And she says that the Germans 
Are below the beasts in cruelty. 
One day I read to her 
A story of a lynching 
By Americans, 
Who came in automobiles, 
With their women and children, 
And loaned gasolene to burn the Negro 
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Who was innocent; 

And Cecilia cried out— 

“Please don’t read such things— 

They are too horrible!” 

And she wouldn’t read the paper herself, 
Nor do anything, 

Although she is now 

A voter and a citizen, 

And has two hundred years 


Of American ancestry 
Behind her. 
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How Colored Soldiers Defeated the REAL Enemy at Grandvillars 
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depen is one of the true stories of the 
war. And true stories are really the 
more fascinating. 

The colored soldiers in this case were 
the 370th Regiment, largely from Chicago 
and the South, and the “real enemy” was a 
white American regiment that was full of 
Negro-haters. 

The people of the little French town of 
Grandvillars are of the  simple-living 
peasant class, with high ideals of human 
life, and free from many of the petty mo- 
tives that spoil much of the rest of the 
world. They had never seen Americans, 
and it happened that the first American 
soldiers stationed among them were colored, 
the 370th. This regiment was such a good 
sample of its own colored people in America, 
running through all the possible colors from 
white Negroes to black. And yet they were 
of one heart and soul and mind, and when 
they marched down the streets of Grand- 
villars, clothed in khaki, they looked like 
one solid block of animated, invincible 
bronze. 

It was perfectly natural that these 
French people should take this first sample 
as a type of all Americans. That first im- 
pression of “l’Américain” became fixed. 
They thought, and not altogether incorrect- 
ly, that the American people were of many 
varying human hues, and they thought that 
color predominated. 

They also thought, perhaps less correct- 
ly, that all Americans had the spirit of 
these boys: polite, gentle to women, and 
hearty to all men. The most ordinary 
peasant woman was treated by these col- 
ored soldiers with the same civility which 
they accorded to the fashionable French 
women of the town. A colored captain 
says that he would see several French 
girls with water buckets on their arms and 
pushing baby carriages as they descended 
the hill to the spring; but that when those 
girls returned from the spring, each bucket 
would be carried and each baby carriage 
pushed by some big, stalwart soldier of the 
370th. 


The people of Grandvillars thought that 
America must be a place of wonderful 
democracy! Curiously enough, the colored 
soldier was the best ally of Woodrow Wil- 
son, and caused the French people to believe 
the words that emanated from the White 
House. 

Naturally the whole town,—men, women, 
and children, took this regiment right into 
its heart; no door was closed to them; noth- 
ing was for them too good, or quite good 
enough. As they anchored the hopes of 
the French by their soldierly bearing, so 
also did they gladden the hearthsides with 
their tales and songs. The girls were 
charmed when the colored boys exhibiteu 
the photographs and extolled the fine points 
of “the browns” they had left behind. 
Well, as long as man is man, there wi! 
always arise out of such agreeable society, 
what arose here—genuine love. The peo- 
ple loved these boys, and these boys loved 
the people. 

And then it happened. A white Ameri- 
can regiment came and encamped five mile 
from Grandvillars. These soldiers of one 
monotonous hue, were less attractive to 
strangers than the varicolored men of the 
370th. Then, too, they were not so polite: 
they were colder to the men, and more as 
suming and direct among the women anid 
girls. They did not say so evenly to rich 
and poor alike, the euphonious French 
“good-morning” and ‘“good-evening,” bon- 
jour and bonsoir! And when these whit 
Americans went into the homes of the peo- 
ple, after chatting awhile with the youn 
ladies, they might notice on the table the 
photograph of a brown or black soldier: 

“What is this?” 

A girl would reply: “O, Monsieur, that i 
my friend John,” (or Sam, or Jake, or 
whatever happened to be the name of that 
particular member of the 370th,) “mon bon 
ami!” 

Then hostilities began. 

“Your what? Why, don’t you know that 
n> white person ever associates with them 
in America? They are not allowed to ente 
our homes or to speak to any white woman 
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When a ~’ ite woman in the United States 
just speans ‘9 one of those fellows, all 
other white people shut her out of their 
homes and never speak to her again!” 

The white fellows very naturally laid it 
on a little thick, in their efforts to cause the 
puzzled French listeners to grasp the sig- 
nificance of this peculiar thing: 

“They are not Americans; they are just 
niggers. We only allow them to live in our 
country because their people were once 
slaves there. But they are not American 
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“Those new Americans tell me that John 
is bad.” Then other girls would pipe in: 

“And they told mamma that Sam is bad.” 
—“And they tell father that Bill is bad.”— 
“And they say that my friend is bad.”— 
“And mine.” 

And strange to say, the very unanimity 
of the report raised the first confident doubt 
of it; and more than one would remark: 

“Well, it must be a falsehood, for it is 
impossible that they should all be bad!” 
Such is the training of the French mind, 
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“WHEN THEY MARCHED DOWN THE STREETS... THEY LOOKED LIKE ONE SOLID 


BLOCK OF ANIMATED, 


citizens, and are not even allowed to talk 
back to white people. And they are very 
criminal and dishonest; they will steal. 
They are especially dangerous to women: 
in our country no white woman dares to 
go near them unless a white man is with 
her.” 

And just like most falsehoods, right here 
is where it over-shot the mark and laid the 
foundation for its own undoing; for the 
girls of the house might be seen to look at 
each other, indicating that they themselves 
knew this last to be false. But in spite of 
their own experiences with these brown 
boys, they were somewhat disturbed by this 
brazen attack. Human nature can hardly 
trust itself. We are all, more or less, at the 
mercy of what we hear,—until we begin 
to confer. So, when the girls of the town 
would gather in little groups, one would 
break the ice with a whisper: 


INVINCIBLE BRONZE.”’ 


that it could only think of goodness or baa- 
ness as belonging to individuals, and could 
not attach a moral idea to a race or color. 
They could not grasp the idea of a bad 
race, and they thought of worth or unworth 
as an individual characteristic. 

After getting this encouragement from 
each other, the girls began to confide the 
matter to their colored friends. 

The colored boys then got their heads 
together, and in strict compliance with the 
laws of human nature, they began to plan 
for defense and counter-attack. A strate- 
gem was conceived by one of their lieuten- 
ants, and he proposed to call all the girls 
and women of Grandvillars to assemble in 
convention and hear a speech from him. 
When the summons went forth, the whole 
town came out. For because of the good 
behavior of their men, the officers of the 
370th Regiment literally “owned the town.” 
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The lieutenant took the platform. He 
had grown up in New Orleans and could 
speak excellent French. And this is the 
barrage which he laid down against the 
attacking enemy: 

“Women and Girls of Grandvillars. We 
regret to find it necessary to give you fair 
warning. You have seen for yourselves 
that the soldiers who are encamped near 
this village are not real Americans, al- 
though they are enlisted in the American 
Army. Americans are polite; they are not. 
Americans are cordial; they are cold. 
Americans are gentle; they are rough. 
Americans are democratic; these men are 
snobbish. Americans respect alike the hon- 
orable rich and the honest poor: these men 
worship money, but respect nobody. Ameri- 
cans do not like to disparage their fellow 
countrymen or their comrades-at-arms; 
these men have tried without cause to 
slander us. Americans are brave; these 
men are not brave, for they do not face us, 
but they attack us in secret to you. 

“Now it is my painful duty to tell you 
who these men are. Without protest we 
allow them to live in our country, but they 
hate us. We are just to them and treat 
them as men,—as equals before the law; 
but they are unjust to us and assume an 
attitude of natural superiority. Many of 
them are descendants of the German and 
the Austrian, and have much of ‘the old 
arrogance of their forefathers. Because of 
their conduct, we do not associate with 
them in our country, and we do not call 
them Americans; we call them— 
‘crackers’ and ‘pecks’!” 

That was a finisher. 


oT 


The soldiers of the 
five-mile camp were chagrined and “stung,” 
to find the private doors of Grandvillars 
tightly closed to them, while the 370th en- 
joyed greater hospitality than ever before. 
It was a pitiable sight,—this complete and 
sincere ostracism of the haughty and the 
proud. It was a heavy dose of their own 
medicine,—the most terrible thing that 
could be offered them. If any treatment 
could cure a man, it should be that. True 
to their sympathetic nature, the colored boys 
became really sorry for the white boys, 
when they saw them in groups on the street 
corners, looking in vain for society and sym- 
pathy,—and sometimes tarrying so late that 
the military guard would have to order 
them out at the gate. To be sure, they 
could visit the public restaurants and _ ho- 
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tels; and the French waitress, when she 
would pass a table where a colored soldier 
was seated, would stoop low and whisper 
(not being able to remember the longer 
epithet) : 

“There are a lot of those ‘Pecks’ here to- 
night.” 


The proof that our race prejudice is arti- 
ficial, abnormal, and rather contrary to na- 
ture, is the fact that an uninitiated mind, 
like that of the French, simply cannot “un- 
derstand” it. It was comical to see them 
trying to “get it,” when the white Ameri- 
can was trying to explain. Some colored 
soldiers and officers were eating in the main 
dining-room of a hotel. White American 
officers entered, and seeing a smaller, less 
elegant dining-room adjoining, they called 
the proprietor and asked him to put the 
colored soldiers in the smaller room, ex- 
plaining that they were “not fit” to eat 
with white men, etc. You should have seen 
the face of this bewildered Frenchman, as 
he endeavored to be polite, and tried at the 
same time to square his commonsense with 
this American puzzle: 


“Zhentlemen, I do not understand. These 
other zhentlemen have paid their bills, and 
they are polite, and you say they are not 
good enough to eat where you eat,—I do not 
understand. These men are American sold- 
iers like you and have uniforms like you,— 
I do not understand,—how can they be 
good enough to be in the same uniform, and 
not good enough to eat in the same room? 
I do not understand. And, my good zhen- 
tlemen, I will not compel you to eat with the 
other zhentlemen,—the little dining-room is 
open, there is no one in it, why don’t you 
go into it? I cannot ask the others to 
move, for they are satisfied. You are dis- 
satisfied,—why should I disturb the satie- 
fied one? I do not understand!” 


And on and on the bewildered Frenchman 
plead before this inexorable American god. 
Small wonder it is that the average white 
American soldier should lose some of his 
ardor for France, after such experiences. 
He was a puzzle to France, and France must 
have been an enigma to him. Perhaps the 


only way in the world for the white Ameri- 
can ever to appreciate this demon which 
he worships, is to have a chance to feel 
the full weight of his rod, as did the white 
soldiers at Grandvillars. 








“NORTHERNERS DON’T UNDERSTAND 


THE NEGRO” 


Uh) sis 
YANKEE sometimes 
Southerner, who knows as many 
Northerners as the average Northerner 
knows Negroes, would accept the dictum 
that Southerners know nothing about 
Northerners, and probably never will? 

There are so many other retorts that they 
might make! Seldom do they whisper, 
“Coatesville” or “Urbana”, “St. Louis” or 
“Chicago” or “Washington.” But it would 
be their trump card to let us in on some 
of their secret, continuous, affectionate 
kindnesses to their old, sick, foolish, shift- 
less black neighbors, and to let us uncom- 
fortably compare these close personal min- 
istrations with the repugnant indifference 
to Negro needs, so usual in the North. 

Having reduced us to a proper degree of 
humility, in which we would not be likely 
to advance our opinions unasked, would it 
be, perhaps, a constructive move for them 
to ask for our opinions? Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds liked to submit his advancing por- 
traits to “a fresh eye”. He even submitted 
them sometimes to an ignorant eye, and 
listened with care to the cook’s or the post- 
boy’s comment. 

The Northerner, accustomed to his own 
local scale of the subjection of the black 
American to the white, and often regarding 
as “normal” and unprejudiced his own local 
sheaf of discriminations, comes South and 
finds some, indeed, of these abrogated, but 
a whole additional layer of which, perhaps, 
he had heard but had not fully realized the 
implications. It is true, that it appears 
to give some Northerners a pleasant sense 
of prestige to sit in a part of the trolley 
car forbidden to a colored woman, be she 
ever so weary and old. Indeed, some of 
us, after a little residence in the South, be- 
come more royalist than the master race in 
the heart of. its own demesne. But to the 
rebellious among us, and especially to those 
who before coming South were acutely 


wonders if a 


alive to the race prejudice in our own local- 
ity, (be the same more or less—it greatly 
varies) these experiences are sharply hu- 
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miliating. What we feel impelled to mak’, 
is less a protest against Southern customs 
in particular than an inquiry into the whole 
provincial anomaly of our nation-wide 
discrimination. 

For though it is not so heavy a shadow 
over us as it was in the thirties and forties 
and fifties, it is still the heaviest of our 
shadows. We should perceive this better, 
if it were not ever the human way to con- 
centrate attention on those elements among 
the repressed classes which manifest their 
unrest. It is true, that we have lately suc- 
ceeded in creating and are still perfecting, 
with our recent mischievous laws, a pro- 
scribed class of white workmen, and a set 
of forbidden beliefs. Some of our legisla- 
tion, in fact, might well be entitled “Acts 
to promote bitterness, and divide the na- 
tion”. But this mischief is fresh; fortu- 
nately, the victims are articulate; and im- 
partial and influential liberals are awake to 
it. It may be partly undone. Whereas, we 
have settled down for a hundred and fifty 
years to the abominable idea of maintaining 
in America a subject race. 

What is the practical harm of it? I con- 
ceive this to be the immediate reply, 
whether expressed or not, in the mind of 
the white American, born subsequent to 
1860. What ill effects, aside from lynch- 
ing, which most of us,—he would add— 
“deplore,” (I believe this is the correct 
term,) do we experience as a nation from 
the divisions,—political, professional, educa- 
tional, ecclesiastical, and social —upon 
which we, alone among civilized nations, 
insist? Where is the harm of obviously 
meaning, when we say “Americans,” ex- 
clusively white persons? When we say 
“Southerners,” meaning only white South- 
erners? Finding it inconceivable that a 
colored man or woman should be asked to 
dine with whites, except in the houses of 
recognized “radicals, educators, or philan 
thropists? That a white patient should ca 
in a colored doctor, or that a novel shoul 
have a colored hero or heroine? 
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This tacit query, ‘““‘Where’s the harm?” 
seems to show that we have never very 
clearly envisaged our attitude and the mute 
principle underlying it. In a word, it is 
not contact we dislike, but the assumption 
of equality. As an old northern doctor, 
long resident in the South, used to point 
out to his friends there, ““You let a colored 
barber smear lather all over your mouth 
with his hands.” I have myself heard a 
southern lady, whose colored housemaid 
habitually sits with her in the drawing- 
room in the evening, condemn Roosevelt 
for inviting Booker Washington to lunch. 


But the housemaid sits there with her 
apron on.* 
Our unspoken query, ‘“Where’s_ the 


harm?” is followed in our mind by the fur- 
ther reflection that the colored people seem 
fairly contented, and that there’s none of 
what we call “danger” in the present situa- 
tion. By this, we obviously mean to con- 
gratulate ourselves and themselves, that the 
subject race is not an obstinate, aggressive, 
or vindictive people, likely to try to obtain 
a richer share in American life by way of 
the torch and pike. But let us scrutinize 
a little more closely what we mean, and 
what we ought to mean, by “Danger”. 
Lives and limbs of the master race, their 
houses and stores, are probably safe. But 
conceivably, there are other dangers to 
the commonwealth we love, than personal 
injury to members of the possessing classes. 
Surely we need only to be reminded of these 
to admit, though perhaps vaguely, that they 
have existed among other peoples, at other 
periods,—that they undermined the Roman 
empire, and undid the Germans. Such a 
danger, I suppose, we would generally 
admit a caste system to be. “Un-American” 
would be the least we could postulate of 
any theoretic inviolable divisions between 
classes. But how otherwise can we de- 
scribe the accustomed situation of the races 
in this country? Is it not caste? Is it not 
a double standard, which it is laughable 
to try to run in a democratic harness? 


*And this is why I believe the bugbear of inter 


marriage is really a red herring in such discussions 
as the present. Marriage is superlatively amenable 
to the instincts of Nature If there is, as most of 


us firmly believe and vividly feel, such a powerful 
instinct in man to mate with his own race, we need 
not fear that the practice of democratic principles 
will kill it. If such an instinct is less powerful 
than we suppose, kt us bulwark it, not by bolstered 
prejudices and multiplieX humiliations—but by a 
cugenic law, based on our best science, forbidding 


intermarriage. 


“NORTHERNERS DON’T UNDERSTAND THE NEGRO” 
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Moral rheumatism is the penalty na- 
tions have always paid for keeping down 
any considerabie element of the population. 
What the French lost with the Huguenots, 
the Spanish with the’ Moors, and all the 
nations of the Middle Ages by their re- 
pression and exploitation of the Jews, we 
stand to lose, and in part have already lost, 
from our fatuous attitude of self-sufficient 
contempt toward one-tenth of our popula- 
tion. The loss we sustain in art, in com- 
munity life, in politics, can only look small 
when we compare it with our loss in moral 
prestige and democratic sincerity. To be 
content with one illustration—we hold con- 
ventions on recreation, and write books to 
encourage the spirit of play, while we have 
the stupidity not to consult the genius of 
a race as expressive and flexible as ours 
is self-conscious and constrained. We de- 
plore a restless, driving spirit in business, 
when we have at hand a neglected multitude 
of teachers of contentment and relaxation. 

It is an expensive policy. And what is 
to some of us a more damning point about 
it, it is an absurd one. To put it very 
bluntly, we are making fools of ourselves, 
posing, in this unutterable self-sufficiency, 
as the invariable mentor of our co-Ameri- 
cans—as their amused, indulgent, (and, of 
course, hopeless,) model. 

The first of a series of Acts of Citizen- 
ship, essentially as religious as any Acts 
of Faith, for us to perform, is surely to 
acknowledge our ignorance. Northerners 
it may well be conceded, do not understand 
the Negro,—and neither do Southerners. 
The white man, it would be better for us 
to realize, at once, does not understand the 
Negro. Indeed, how should he? Has he— 
(Ff speak not of honorable exceptions,) ever 
tried? Has not the thing, the only thing, 
that he has tried to understand been the 
relation between the races?—and that solely 
from the white man’s point of view? Shall 
we continue to talk about “understanding 
the Negro,” when all we mean is under- 
standing merely how to rub along with him 
as the employer of his docile labor? What 
the Negro thinks of himself, of his history 
and his future, his possibilities and our 
curtailment of them, nothing in our na- 
tional attitude toward him is likely to per- 
suade him to tell us. He, whom Irvin Cobb 
calls the most secretive of mankind, is 
under no inducement to confide in us. To 
learn anything about his ideas and ideals, 
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to grasp his Oriental-Occidental philosophy 
of life, we shall have to treat him with a 
much graver respect. 

There is a model for us, in what begin- 
nings have been made within the past few 
years in approaching the immigrant from 
the South of Europe, and trying to secure 
for our national life the treasures of tra- 
dition, of taste and thought, which he has 
brought. Very slow we have been, in our 
provincial pride, to take advantage of these, 
and to assume the essential humble spirit 


of the learner, But good beginnings have 
been made; and perhaps some beginnings 
have even been made toward learning what 
the Negro has to teach. I speak of those 
thoughtful few who consult Negro leaders 
on national subjects in joint conventions 
and endeavor to interpret the one race to 
the other in a temper reasonable, disin- 
terested, and soberly constructive. There is 
in what they say, light and leading for the 
nation, if the nation cares to rid itself of 
its one really serious hyphen. 


Gi Sa 


A NATION’S 


GREATNESS 





Ys aa 


HAT makes a nation truly great? 
Not strength of arms, nor men of 
state, 
Nor vast domains, by conquest won, 
That knew not rise nor set of sun; 
Nor sophist’s schools, nor learnéd clan, 
Nor laws that bind the will of man — 
For these have proved, in ages past 
But futile dreams that could not last; 
And they that boast of such today, 
Are fallen, vanquished in the fray, 
Their glory mingled with the dust, 
Their archives stained with crime and lust; 
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And all that breathed of pomp and pride, 





Like the untimely fig, has died. 

One thing, alone, restrains, exalts 

A nation and corrects its faults; 

One thing, alone, its life can crown 

And give its destiny renown. 

That nation, then, is truly great, 

That lives by love, and not by hate; 
That bends beneath the chasteninz rod, 


‘;hat owns the truth, and looks to God! 
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HROUGH you, I entered heaven and 
hell, 
Knew rapture and despair; 
I vaunted o’er the plains of earth 
And scaled each shining stair, 
Drank deep the waters of content 
And drained the cup of gall, 
Was regal and was impotent, 
Was suzerain and thrall: 
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Now by reflection’s placid pool, 
At evening’s tranquil hour, 

I smile across the backward way 
And pledge anew, my vow: 

For every glancing, golden gleam, 
I offer, gladly, Pain; 

And I would give a thousand worlds, 


To live it all again. 












LITERATURE 
HAKESPEARE in Antony and Cleo- 
patra: 


Cheer your heart. 

Be you not troubled with the time which 
drives ey 
O’er your content, these strong necessities ; 
But let determin’d things to destiny, 

Hold unbewail’d their way. 
& 


We have received The Quill, Praiseworthy 
Muse, Rainbow, Federal Council Bulletin, 
The Review, The Competitor, Taxation, Li- 


berian News, and the Gold Coast Leader. 
* * * 


The Reverend Edward F. Goin issues a 
pamphlet, Needs of Connecticut Negroes 
Which Our Churches Can Meet. James L. 
Gregg, Principal of Hampton Institute, is- 
sues Lynching: A National Menace. 


THE DEADLY HEADLINE 


VEN the comic papers find it necessary 

to be serious long enough to comment 
on the iniquity of the modern newspaper 
flare-head. We read in Judge: 


“Let.me write the scare-heads of a na- 
tion’s newspapers and I do not care who 
writes the laws,” some sinister Machiavelli 
of a propaganda of unrest might chuckle as 
he looks over the dailies and hourlies. For 
newspaper heads, eight columns wide and a 
foot deep, contribute somewhat to mass 
neurosis and displacement of the popular 
spleen. 

The headliner jumped on the high horse 
with the declaration of war and is still rid- 
ing him hard, thrilling the galleries with 
spasms at his derring-do. The headliner is 
rehearsing Alice in Wonderland, with the 
reader’s eyes popping out of his head, his 
heart palpitating with apprehension, and 
with ears strained to hear the Republic 
crash to atoms with every edition. 

Now, the function of a newspaper is edu- 
cational, and only emotive in times of public 
peril. We are a big people, with big editors 
and bigger type—each trying to raise the 
biggest pumpkins on the front page. . . . 

Sophisticated folks understand that the 
scare-head and the American flag are “fine 
to sell papers;” but there are shoals of 
fragile intellects whose cerebral tympanums 
are shattered by this clanging of the fire- 
alarm, and, as their brains quiver like crab- 
apple jelly at the stark crape of the header, 
they see ghosts, liberty shrieking as Kusci- 
osko falls, and blood on the moon. 


he Looking Glass 


There is no doubt as to what the public 
feels when it reads such a headline as this: 


NEGRO KIDNAPPERS, 
OF THEBLAKE’S BOY 
FLUDE THE POLICE 


Two Who Attacked Mother and 
Stole Five-Year-Old Son From 
Her Side in Ventnor, N. J., 
Bafile All Their Pursuers, 








THEY CHOKED MRS. BLAKE, 
TOOK PURSE AND HANDBAG. 


This was the headliner for December 14. 
It is true, the following were published on 
December 15 and 16, respectively: 


MRS. BLAKE WAVERS 
IN KIDNAPPING TALE 


Says Mind Is a Blank on What 
Happened Friday Night When 
Five-Year-Old Son Drowned. 
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SEA GIVES UP BOY'S 
BODY; MRS, BLAKE 
HELD FOR MURDER 


But there is no apology in large type, 
stating explicitly that Negroes were not the 
criminals. And in any event, the mischief 
had been done. 


SOMETHING GOOD OUT OF 
MISSISSIPPI 
A CORRESPONDENT asks us to publish 
the following, so that our “readers 
may have all the facts about Mississippi.” 
We do so gladly, in the hope that this is not 
the exception which proves the rule. 


The celebrated white-capping case, so- 
called of July, 1918, was disposed of today 
by Judge E. L. Brien, of Vicksburg, by a 
sentence of six months in jail and a fine of 
$500 each for the four principals indicted 
for conspiracy. 

The case which attracted most attention 
among the spectators in the courtroom, and 
which has been a general topic of conversa- 
tion for the past day or two, was that of the 
so-called “white-cappers’—Messrs. King, 
Ford, Hozie, and Shaw, white men who, in 
July, 1918, took the law into their \own 
hands and punished several Negro women 
for “slacking” during the war. In imposing 
a sentence of six months in jail and a $500 
fine on these men, Judge Brien said: 

“Mob law must not prevail in this com- 
munity and when thirteen men go out in 
the night to inflict punishment on helpless, 
frightened Negro women, such an act, which 
has no bravery attached to it, will never be 
sanctioned by right-thinking people. 

“If thirteen men should go to any one of 
your homes and mete out such treatment to 
your wife or daughter, you would call it 
outrageous and openly say that you intended 
to kill every one of the thirteen, for your 
thoughts would instantly leap to killing 
where the law offered no protection. 

“It is a mistake that such an act is not a 
penitentiary offense. It is only a misde- 
meanor, according to our law, but the pen- 
alty should be at least ten years at hard 
labor. You men are fortunate in that. If 
the act had been committed by ignorant Ne- 
groes, it might have a different phase and 
there might be some excuse for you, but I 
find none. 

“Inasmuch as the law only makes your 
offense a misdemeanor and it is not classed 
as a penitentiary offense with a penalty of 
ten years, I am going to impose the extreme 
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penalty which is allowed me, and that is a 
fine of $500 each and a sentence of six 
months in the county jail. I’m not responsi- 
ble for your unfortunate position and the 
law-abiding people of this community look to 
me to enforce the laws as they are, without 
favor. Take the prisoners back to jail.” 


LYNCH LAW IN PARIS 
UGENE DESTEZ writes in Le Petit 
Bleu of the murder of a black Ameri- 

can soldier at the hands of a white Ameri- 
can officer whom he had failed to salute. 
M. Destez concludes: 


In the United States, one drop of black 
blood in a man’s veins constitutes the orig- 
inal unpardonable sin. Negroes are made to 
be martyrized, to be lynched at pleasure. 
That is anybody’s right. “Color prejudice” 
justifies everything, even crime. 

I remember hearing, when I was in 
New York, in 1900, that a certain large 
hotel had had the temerity to hire a colored 
man as steward and that its patrons threat- 
ened to get rid of him by violence. 

The sensitiveness of American aristocracy 
is to be explained, on the ground that it is so 
genuine, of such ancient date! And its 
titles—they are paid for dearly at times! 

Whatever they may think of this preju- 
dice, Americans will have to lessen its mani- 
festations sooner than they anticipate. 

Numerous colored soldiers have been cam- 
paigning in France. They have lived in ovr 
midst, they have made their own observa- 
tions and drawn their own conclusions. They 
have been able to realize that here, in the 
old world, we pay no attention to the coler 
of a man’s skin or the shape of his Read. We 
envisage only the heart and the mind. We 
extend the same grateful admiration to our 
Senegalese, our Sudanese, our Kabyles, and 
our Moroccans. 

How many of them are about to return to 
their native country, decorated either with 
the Legion of Honor, the Military Medal, or 
the “Croix de Guerre.” 

Furthermore, in the course of the stay of 
the American soldiers in France, many a 
charming idyl has been enacted between 
themselves—and white women. 

Those proud citizens of the “land of lib- 
erty” have never sought really to penetrate 
the heart of the black man. They have al- 
ways failed to realize what it might contain 
not only of devotion, of the power to sacri- 
= and to love—but also of the power to 

ate. 

Let them visit the halls of honor in our 
schools and colleges,—they will find there 
the names of all our former colored gradu- 
ates who have brought distinction to their 
Alma Mater in letters, science, art, and in 
every field of human knowledge. 

One of our colleagues, who has just spent 
fifteen years in the United States, told me 
yesterday of the movement which is grow- 
ing in the black people of America as a re- 
sult of their long sojourn in France, 
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THE LOOKING GLASS 


“A revolution is on foot,” he said. . . . 
Lynch law has no place in our codes. 


JUSTIFYING MR. SHAW 

EORGE BERNARD SHAW insists 

that Americans are still barbarians 
and justifies his contention by citing the 
expulsion of the five Socialists by the New 
York Legislature. He says: 


I suppose it must be regarded as a chal- 
lenge to direct action and as the deliberate 
preliminary to a war of political creeds 
which will be far more frightful than the 
wars of religion in the seventeenth century. 

It is high time for the Mayflower to fit 
out for sea again. 

Americans used to laugh at me for refus- 
ing to visit their country without a safe con- 
duct. They will hardly deny now that I had 
good reason. 

Is President Wilson still at large? He is 
barely safer than was Louis XVI. I, as an 
avowed and active Socialist of over thirty- 
five puer standing, should have no chance 
at all. 

But there is nothing really surprising in 
the incident. Beneath their mask of civiliza- 
tion, the American States have always re- 
mained primitive communities, and primitive 
communities naively persecute opinion as a 
matter of course. 

as * * 


What would the great playwright think 


of this attitude of the South as reported by 
a Mississippi paper? 


The Federal Woman Suffrage constitu- 
tional amendment was rejected today by the 
lower house of the Mississippi Legislature 
after ten minutes of debate. 

Cheers and laughter marked the an- 
nouncement of the vote. 

* * +. 


It would be refreshing indeed to hear his 
comment on Atlanta’s lack of civilization as 
implied in this account: 

Whipping of women at the city stockade, 
was ordered discontinued entirely by the 
Prison Committee of the Atlanta City. Coun- 
cil today after a police hearing of charges 
brought by the Atlanta Humane Society, 


that women had been strapped to a contriv- 
ance resembling a chair, and flogged. 


WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT 
HY is it that Negroes so often fail to 
support liberal movements? Why is 
it that Negroes are ungrateful to their 
friends? Such questions are often asked. 


And the answer is clear: movements that 
seem “liberal” to most people are often re- 
actionary on the color question; friends, 
too, are often traitors and we know it even 
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when proof is hard to adduce. But proof 
comes and here it is in the editorial columns 
of the leading New Orleans paper which is 
boosting John M. Parker for governor: 


The plain facts of history, which should 
be known to every well-informed Louisian- 
ian, prove that John M. Parker has perhaps 
rendered more definite service to the per- 
petuation in the South of white supremacy 
coupled with racial peace, than any man now 
in Louisiana public life. 

His services in this cause constitute one 
of his strongest claims to Louisiana’s grati- 
tude, and give ground for the most powerful 
arguments in his behalf. 

Here are a few outstanding episodes: 

1—When Theodore Roosevelt was presi- 
dent of the United States, it was the Demo- 
crat, John M. Parker, who first effectively 
brought to the chief executive’s mind a clear 
conception of the Southern point of view, its 
justice and its soundness, and who per- 
suaded him thereafter not to appoint Ne- 
groes to office over, or with, white persons in 
the South, where no end could be served save 
to stir antagonism and breed trouble. There- 
after there were NO Negroes appointed in 
the South, save in perhaps a few minor in- 
stances in which subordinate officials were 
responsible. 

2—When William Howard Taft succeeded 
Theodore Roosevelt, John M. Parker, the 
Democrat, during the brief period when 
Roosevelt and Taft continued in political 
agreement, utilized that period, through 
Roosevelt, to persuade Taft to the wisdom 
and sound policy of following the same 
course of action. As a result, few, if any, 
Negroes were appointed to such office in the 
South during the four-year term of Taft. 

38—When the Progressive Party was or- 
ganized and Parker was a member thereof, 
he fought for and obtained a resolution for 
that party’s organization, which would have 
made that party a “white man’s party” 
throughout the South at the will of the 
Southern Progressives. ... 

Parker has forcefully summed up his posi- 
tion from the stump, in words that are 
worth repeating. .. . 

“T always have stood for white supremacy 
and I never took a seat in the Progressive 
convention until that party adopted unani- 
mously a resolution making it absolutely a 
white man’s party throughout the South.” 


NEGRO VS. FILIPINO SEAMEN 


UR NAVY, the standard publication of 
the United States Navy, ponders on 
discrimination against the Negro sailor: 

In a recent issue, Our Navy contended 
that the American Negro, in the matter of 
manning ships of his own, similar to having 
regiments of -his own, should at least be 
given the same opportunity afforded the 
Filipino. 

Filipinos have recently been assigned to 
the U. S. S. Rizal, a modern destroyer 
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The ship is officered by white men and also 
quite a few white petty officers. The origi- 
nal intention was to gradually withdraw 
these white petty officers as Filipinos became 
proficient enough to replace them. 

We are glad to see the Filipino get a 
chance to man a ship of his own; but we 
would be equally glad to see the American 
Negro get the same chance. 

Your Filipino is an American, since 
1899—or later—when Americans came 
across the sea to his island home and 
Americanized him with a Krag-Jorgensen 
and a gatling gun. In 1919, he is given a 
ship in the U. S. Navy, named after a Fili- 
pino patriot. And right here, we want to 
say, “More power to ’em!” and “God bless 
’em!” and we hope they sure do make good. 
If the Rizal won all the gunnery and steam- 
ing trophies in the navy, we’d be tickled to 
death to acknowledge the efficiency that had 
been wrought among Filipinos under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

But why not give the American Negro a 
chance, along with the newly acquired little 
brown brother from out Bacoor way? 

Our Navy is not particularly fond of 
the Negro. Our interest is only an interest 
in the name of Americanism and justice. 
Justice not only to the black sailor, but to 
the white one as well. The writer has not 
been thrown in contact with Negroes to any 
great extent, but firmly believes that Ne- 
groes can make good on their own ships, and 
that the result would be a greater efficiency 
for the navy, greater contentment for the 
white sailor, and greater contentment for 
the black man. 

“The officer of the deck on a Negro ship 
could send a Negro messenger to tell a Negro 
quartermaster to bring up his flag-séwing 
machine, and we doubt very much whether 
the Negro quartermaster would report to 
the officer of the deck that the messenger 
had told him that he (the quartermaster) 
was wanted to “sing a song.” That’s what 
happened on the Rizal. 


THE NEGRO PRESS SPEAKS 


Unless, comments the New 

ON York News, we failed utterly to 
POLITICS grasp the awakened patriotic 
convictions of the Republican 

party, it is now going to atone and 
redeem itself from its generation of 
sleek indifference and slothful cowardice. 
It is going to write into its new platform, 
unless all signs fail, burning pledges to make 
America safe for democracy. It is going to 
pass the Senator Moses’ inquiry into the 
southern franchise, which will expose and 
at the same time banish the political slavery 
which now grips millions of sovereign 
American citizens in the South.... We 
are glad, we said to members of the National 
Committee, that the Republican party is 
going to write its policy first, and then se- 
lect a standard bearer who measures up to 
that high policy. Unless the next man who 
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sits in the White House rings true to this 
militant program, unless he crushes politi- 
cal slavery and racial disability, the black 
voter is forever lost to the Republican 
party, the Republican party is forever lost 
to the Republic, and this Republic may be 
forever lost to the world. The black man, 
the party, the nation, stand at the parting 
of the ways. Unless the Republican party 
mistakes the present temper of the new 
black American, unless it is willing to 
foolishly discount the allurements of the 
Laborites and the siren songs of the Social- 
ists, the Republican party will here and now 
give its black wing, renewed pledges of its 
friendship, and thereafter, continuing proofs 
of its justice and its patriotism. 
* + * 


There is a new day, opines the Baltimore 
Afro-American, and a new generation, and 
a new group of young political stalwarts 
who, wise to the past, skeptical of the pres- 
ent and deeply concerned with the future, 
are going to ask for a real, old-fashioned 
show-down in the year of our Lord, 1920. 
They have sentiment, and they, also, have 
sense, and they are saying that the old an- 
cient and honorable talk about the “Ne- 
groes’ debt to the Republican party” doesn’t 
mean a tinker’s damn to them, and hasn’t 
a thing to do with Fourth of July. The 
thing they wish to know, and know indeed 
is: ‘Where do we come in?” 

* -* 2 

According to the Portland, Ore., Advo- 
cate, the Negro is interested in himself and 
his welfare. He is wanting to know what 
political party will rise to the emergency 
and admit the Negro as a citizen of the 
United States, and as such is entitled to a 
just and fair recognition at the hands of 
the governing party. 

If there should arise a new party, headed 
by Mr. Hiram Johnson of California, will 
that party mean anything more of progress, 
of justice, of equitly, of humanity, than the 
other parties have meant in the past? The 
recent action of the Republicans in the 
House, when the Madden Bill was sent to 
the scrap heap, has intimated to the Negro 
just where the Republicans of this country 
stand. They evidently reason that the Ne- 
gro has never received anything of import- 
ance from the Democrats, and therefore he 
will not vote for the Democratic ticket; they 
reason also that the Republican party is the 
only other party the Negro can look to for 
whatever he may hope to receive in this 
country. 

But there may come a time when the 
party seeking control may see the necessity 
of adding another plank to the platform. 
There may be added the plank of Common 
Justice for All Men. Such a plank would 


make interesting reading, and would offer 
an attraction, to say the least. Let the third 
party come forth, show its colors, and oer 
its policy to the country. The Negro is in » 
receptive mood just now. 











James Weldon Johnson gives 
the statement in the New York 
Age of the principles of the 
Washington, 1). C., “Correspon- 
dents’ Club”: 

Holding ourselves bound together by a 
common impulse to resent and resist all 
efforts in public or private, by speech cr 
writings, to misrepresent, defame or dis- 
credit our race, we have organized “The 
Correspondents’ Club,” in order the more 
effectively to carry out the purposes above 
stated. 

And it is also our purpose to note with 
equal promptness every favorable comment 
upon the achievements or character of our 
race, every generous defense of our rights, 
and every helpful suggestion for our guid- 
ance. 

We propose to accomplish our object 
through letters addressed to individuals, or- 
ganizations, and publications, protestine 
with firmness against wrongs, and appre- 
ciating with gratitude what appears in our 
favor. 

We hold ourselves bound by considera- 
tions of a common interest to keep ourselves 
informed on the history of our race, on our 
achievements and besetments, and to read 
what is said of us by others, so that we 
may thereby be prepared with accurate in- 
formation to take prompt defense against 
any or all misrepresentations. 

It will be our purpose not only to carry 
on this work ourselves, but to inspire others 
of like mind to do the same thing, with a 
view to bringing as many as possible, here 
and elsewhere, within the general plan of 
our operation. 

Finally, it will be our purpose to collect 
accurate statistics of the record made by 
our race in every line of worthy endeavor, 
and to be prepared to furnish these facts 
promptly whenever needed in our defense. 

Mr. Johnson concludes: 

This is the age of propaganda, propa- 
ganda through publicity. One of the mect 
effective means the Negro can use in his 
fight is propaganda of this sort. He should 
use it to the utmost, to change and form 
public opinion regarding himself. We cain 
think of no quicker, simpler. and chearer 
method of doing this than throuch Corre- 
spondents’ Clubs. 


* * * 


ON 
PUBLICITY 


The Interchurch Movement, 

ON THEIN- according to the Montgomery, 
TERCHURCH Ala., Emancipator, is a_co- 
MOVEMENT operative organization of Pro- 
testant denominations through 

their mission boards, home and foreign 
agencies, and churches, for the purpose of 
effectively meeting the new demands of the 
new day. The plans of the Movement call 
for careful study of the conditions and 
equipment of each church and the needs of 
each community surrounding each church. 
Following such a study, representatives of 
the churches will meet together and make 
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up a practical program of work based upon 
facts which have been found. This practi- 
cal program will aim to meet discovered 
needs both of the church and community. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
ERE is a good story from the Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Black Dispatch: 

As good cometh out of Nazareth, so also 
it sprang up in the heart of an Oklahoma 
City policeman. 

She got on the street car at Fourth and 
Broadway, the East 4th Street line, on 
which black folk have haa so much trouble. 
She looked tired, this little black woman, 
whose face plainly showed that she had done 
many a hard day’s labor, and who had quite 
evidently been laboring hard that day. She 
stood in the door of the coach and when she 
saw clearly that the smali space, designated 
by the Jim-Crow sign, had reserved for her 
no place to sit, she went directly past the 
sign and sat in the next seat beyond. The 
conductor hurriedly approached. ‘Get up,” 
he said. “Don’t you know you are beyond 
the sign?” “You can move your sign, for I 
do not intend to get up,” said the lady. “You 
get up,” said the ignorant standard bearer 
of prejudice, or I will call an officer.” He 
stopped the car and went across to a resi- 
dence, where he found a ’phone. In a few 
moments, the strong arm of the law was 
marching into the car. An anxious colored 
.woman leaned over and whispered to the 
little black woman who had dared to CROSS 
THE LINE, “Get up and come back.” But 
the disturber of white peace sat silent and 
still. The policeman strode forward; he 
looked at the little black woman. and he 
looked at the almost two-thirds of the car 
that had been reserved for whites and still 
had no one in it. He turned and looked at 
the conductor, and sternly said, “Move your 
sign and start this car.” The little black 
woman, who had up to that moment been a 
little bundle of nerve, almost fainted in 
her seat. She had no wild dreams of justice, 
and she could hardly believe that a white 
policeman had actually walked into that 
coach and sustained her in her weak at- 
tempt to have what was her just due. Well, 
it all ended in the car starting. but the wil- 
ful one rode into the terminal beyond the 
sign, for the conductor refused himself to 
obey the arm of the law he himself had 
called. He was the one who ended breaking 
the law. AND IT WAS HE WHO START- 
ED OUT BREAKING THE LAW. THE 
LAW OF FAIR PLAY, OF THE SQUARE 
DEAL AND JUSTICE, 


* * * 


A Smithville, Ga.. mob is first to lynch a 
Negro veteran, who fought bravely in 
France. Will the American “Legion speak 
out on such an outrage? Silence may be 
eolden, but it isn’t always wisdom.—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 





Men of the Month. 


HE late Mary L. Gaines 
was born in Macon, Ga., 
being the only daughter of 
the late Bishop Wesley John 
Gaines, of the A. M. E. 
Church. After graduating 
from Fisk University, Miss 
Gaines’ education was broad- 
ened by extensive travel. 
From her birth, she suffered 
from physical disability; yet 
she was full of life, and a 
natural leader. She was con- 
nected with civic movements 
of Atlanta, Ga., was one of 
the founders and promoters 
of the free kindergarten, 
and was always foremost in 
the social life of the colored 
city, being prominent in the 
“Ww. G. M.”, “The Twelve”, 
and the “Twentieth Century” 

Clubs. 

Miss Gaines leaves an aged mother. 
+ ~ * 

AMUEL A. T. WATKINS is a native of 
Memphis, Tenn., and a graduate of Le 
Moyne Institute, June, 1888. In 1891, he 
was admitted to the Bar, and the following 
year, he appeared before the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee. In 1898, at Chicago, he was 
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appointed Assistant Prose- 
euting Attorney, and held this 
position eight years; in May, 
1911, he was appointed As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel, 
and served four years. He 
had the distinction of repre- 
senting the City of Chicago 
as Counsel, before the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States, and has represented 
the colored people of Tennes- 
see and Georgia successfully 
before that court. Mr. Wat- 
kins is at present Assistant 
United States Attorney at 
Chicago, and, also, Supreme 
Attorney of Knights of Py- 
thias of North America; he 
is serving his second term 
as president of the Appo- 
matox Club. 
* * + 

R. R. L. BROKENBURR is Deputy 

Prosecuting Attorney for the Nine- 
teenth Judicial Circuit Court of Indianapo- 
lis. He has charge of all forfeited recog- 
nizance bond cases in the courts. His ap- 
pointment was made by Claris Adams, Pro- 
secuting Attorney, and marked the first 
time in the history of Indianapolis, for a 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF WASHINGTON TERRACE AND ITS ANNEXES 


colored attorney to be shown such recogni- 
tion. During his first month’s work, Mr. 
Brokenburr handled over 159 cases, aggre- 
gating $20,000. 

Mr. Brokenburr, who is a native of Vir- 
ginia, is a graduate of Hampton Institute 
and of the Law Department of Howard Uni- 
versity. He served as president of the local 
branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People for three 
terms and is now chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. In spite of the task of re- 
organization, he has succeeded in winning 
for this branch, the largest membership in 
its history. At present the branch has a 
membership of 744. 


* ok * 


ACOB G. SCHMIDLAPP was born of 

German parents in Ohio, in 1849, and died 
this year. He early went into the cigar and 
whiskey business, becoming a leading dis- 
tiller in Cincinnati, and afterward organizer 
of the Union Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Then he branched out into great 
financial enterprises, and finally into phil- 
anthropy. The housing of the poor inter- 
ested him, and he tried several experiments, 
finally building a few houses for Negroes. 
Immediately, there began the education of 
Mr. Schmidlapp in human relationship. He 
found out, to his surprise, that Negroes 
were human, that they had wants and vir- 
tues, and he tried to help them, by turning 
an old dump and ravine into “Washington 
Terrace,” one of the most beautiful residen- 
tial developments in the country for work- 
ing people. The experiment proved a goo? 





paying investment and led Mr. Schmidlapp 
to help other enterprises, like the McCall 
Colored Industrial School. 


* * * 


HE late Bishop Alexander Priestly 

Camphor was made Bishop of Africa at 
the Methodist General Conference in May, 
1916. Previously he had served eight years 
as president of Central Alabama College, at 
Birmingham, and in 1896, went to Africa as 
a missionary, where he remained twelve 
years, as president of the College of West 
Africa, at Monrovia. 

Bishop Camphor was born in New 
Orleans, La., fifty-four years ago. He was 
graduated from New Orleans University, in 
1889; six years later, he was graduated 
from Gammon Theological Seminary, and 
afterward did post-graduate work. He pub- 
lished a volume on Missionary 
Sketches and Folklore from Africa. 

At his death, Bishop Camphor was pastor 
of St. John’s M. E. Church, in Orange, N. J. 
He is survived by his widow and his mother. 

* + * 

HROUGH the death of Dr. David N. C. 

Scott, Montgomery, Ala., loses a suc- 
cessful citizen. For twenty-four years, Dr. 
Scott practiced the profession of medicine 
in that city. He was a progressive man, 
public spirited and thrifty, owning a modern 
three-story brick store and office building, 
which he had erected on North Lawrence 
and Monrge Streets, one block from the 
Post Office; and it was largely through Dr. 
Scott’s efforts, that Hale Infirmary became 
a well equipped institution for colored peo- 


Story 
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ple in the South. 

Dr. Scott was born in Hollywood, Ala., in 
the year 1870. He studied at the State 
Normal School, at Huntsville; and at Me- 
harry Medical College, from which he was 
graduated in 1895, as valedictorian. 

One would think that a man of this type 
would find every encouragement in the 
South, and for many years, Dr. Scott was 
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apparently highly esteemed by the whites. 
But when the test came, and the lynching 
mob broke loose last year, one of their first 
deeds was to drive Dr. Scott out of town and 


loot his property. His only crime was that 
of bailing his brother-in-law out of jail, 
where he had been incarcerated on a ridicu- 
lous and false cl_arge. The two men left the 
city temporarily, but returned, and Dr. 
Scott died. The blood of the Negro martyrs 
is mounting high. 


7” * * 


A‘ the early age of forty-four years, 
George Washington Ellis has finished 
his earthly career, but not without much 
work accomplished as an author, a lawyer, 
and a statesman. 

Mr. Ellis’ birthplace was Weston, Platte 


County, Mo. After graduating from the 
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Atchison High School, he studied in the law 
and collegiate departments of the University 
of Kansas, from which he was graduated in 
1893. In 1900, he was appointed a clerk in 
the Census Department at Washington; two 
years later, President Roosevelt appointed 
Mr. Ellis, Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion to the Republic of Liberia, where he 
served the United States Government for 
eight years. While in Liberia, Mr. Ellis 
made a most interesting study of the in- 
digenous races and published his studies. 
He was decorated by the Liberian govern- 
ment, and was a member of several learned 
societies. During 1912-16, he was a member 
of the General Financial Board of the 
A. M. E. Church. 

For two and one-half years, Mr. Ellis 
served Chicago, IIl., as Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel. 

Among several books written by Mr. Ellis, 
is a volume on Negro Culture in West 
Africa, containing “specimen stories, writ- 
ten in the Vai tongue, with translations of 
them. The author was well equipped when 
he undertook this work.” 

At the National Museum in Washington, 
D. C., there is an exhibit of ethnological 
specimens of Africa, collected by Mr. Ellis. 


a 
UNREST 


GOD! 
Dip down Thy Hands into 
ways of Thy Heavens; 
Splash back the foaming clouds, 


the flame 


Strain out Thy Suns, 
And let the stars drip through, 
Upon the panting blindness of our ears. 


W. E. B. D. 
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COMPILED BY MADELINE G. ALLISON . 


INDUSTRY 

HE Fitzgerald Corporation, a syndicate 

of Negroes in Atlantic City, N. J., has 
been incorporated and capitalized at $500,- 
000, for the purpose of erecting on Arctic 
Avenue, an eight story modern hotel for Ne- 
groes; it will contain 200 sleeping-rooms. 
@ The Farmers’ Land Development and 
Supply Company has been organized at 
Mappsville, Va., as a $25,000 colored enter- 
prise. 
@ The Codperative Mercantile Company, 
capitalized at $50,000, non-assessable, has 
been started by Negroes in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to do a business in ready-to-wear 
clothing. 
( The colored Church of God and Saints of 
Christ, at Baltimore, Md., is operating a 
cash grocery business, presided over by 
Elder William H. Lee. 
@ The American Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, a colored organization at Houston, 
Texas, during 1919, had a net weekly in- 
crease of $1,427 over the previous year, or 
a total of $74,207 for the year. The Assp- 
ciation gives $2,000 annually in prizes to its 
superintendents, and has established three 
scholarships in Texas colleges. Mr. M. G. 
B. Grigby is president. 
@ The Shaper Department Store in St. 
Louis, Mo., is employing colored salesmen 
and salesladies, stock girls, and clerks. 
@ The Mechanics Savings Bank at Rich- 
mond, Va., of which John Mitchell is presi- 
dent, has deposits of $540,000; its resources 
include $100,000 in mortgages and $100,000 
in Christmas Club Savings. The bank was 
started ten years ago. 
@ The North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Durham, collected over a 
million and a quarter dollars last year. It 
recently added to its Medical Department 
the position of “General Medical Inspector,” 
which is being filled by Dr. W. L. Joyner, 
who holds free clinics for policyholders. 
C L. B. Capehart, Jr., has been appointed 
Educational Secretary for the Newport 
News, Va., Industrial Y. M. C. A. This 





shipyard employs 5,000 colored workmen; 
the field for extension work is undeveloped. 
C In Beckley, W. Va., there is a colored in- 
corporated Mercantile Company, which is 
capitalized at $4,000. 

@ The Portsmouth, Va., Cotton Oil and Re- 
fining Company has distributed a bonus of 
$104,000 among its employees, two-thirds of 
whom are Negroes. 

@ During last year, nearly one million and 
a half dollars passed through the One Cent 
Savings Bank, a colored bank at Nashville, 
Tenn. A dividend of 6% was unanimously 
declared. Since its organization, Dr. R. H. 
Boyd has been president of the bank. 

@ The Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, 
a colored institution at Norfolk, Va., in six 
months, has passed the half-million dollar 
mark in deposits. 

@ The Hotel Dale Corporation, headed by 
Edward Dale of Cape May, N. J., is operat- 
ing in Philadelphia, Pa., for the establish- 
ment of a hotel for Negroes, to cost $200,000. 
( The assets of the colored Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank at Savannah, Ga., increased last 
year, from $32,000 to $121,000. Paul E. 
Perry is president. 

@ The colored Regal Drug Store in Colum- 
bia, S. C., has purchased a $50,000 piece of 
property for its business. 

C Colored workers in flour and cereal mills 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., have organized a 
union and affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

@ The Norfolk, Va., Home Building and 
Loan Association, Inc., reports resources of 
$63,234, of which $56,433 is first mortgages 
on real estate. Total payments for 1919 
amounted to $48 707, which was an increase 
of $11,446 over the previous year. 


WAR 
IEUT.-COL. JOHN E. GREEN, former- 
ly Military Attaché of the United 
States at Liberia, has been detailed to take 
charge of the Military Department of Wil- 
berforce University. 
C Howard University’s School of Medicine 
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has the following war record: 4 members of 
the faculty served on Draft Boards; 4 were 
contract surgeons; 150 students enlisted in 
the Medical Reserve Corps, and 150 of the 
alumni served as officers and enlisted men; 
1 officer was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross, while another was recom- 
mended for the Croix de Guerre; one made 
the supreme sacrifice. A member of the 
faculty discovered a reliable gas detector, 
which was used by the Allies. Models, 
charts, specimens, and skeletons of the 
school were used for the instruction of Red 
Cross units. 

@ The John A. Logan Post, American Le- 
gion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, has 
been established by colored men at Seattle, 
Washington. It has 135 members, with Wil- 
liam Vrooman, Commander. 

@ Colored total illiterates in the United 
States Draft Army numbered 125,000, or 
25.5 per cent. of the total colored strength, 
while Negroes relatively illiterate num- 
bered 123,000, or 25.1 per cent. The lit- 
erate class of Negroes numbered 242,000, 
out of a total of 490,000, or 49.4 per cent. 

@ White and colored ex-soldiers in Chat- 
ham County, Ga., have participated in the 
unveiling of a bronze memorial tablet, con- 
taining the names of 85 white and 24 col- 
ored soldiers killed in France. 

@ Major Walter H. Loving, Philippine 
Constabulary, retired, has reported at 
Manila, on special duty in the Philippines, 
to rehabilitate the Philippine Band, which 
he organized. 

THE GHETTO 
HE Poughkeepsie High School has sev- 
ered relations with the New York Mili- 

tary Academy of Cornwall, because the lat- 
ter school’s football team refused to meet 
the Poughkeepsie team when they found 
that it had a colored player—Abe Crooks. 
@ In Alabama, last year, the average sal- 
ary for male teachers in white schools was 
$470, or less than $10 a week for the year; 
female teachers, $312; teachers in Negro 
schools, $179! 


CRIME 


EDERAL anti-lynching legislation is be- 
ing considered by the House Judiciary 
Committee. 


@ Harry E. Davis, former United States 
Attorney in the District of Columbia, and 
Legal 


James*A. Cobb, Chairman of the 
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Committee, Washington Branch, N. A. A. 
C. P., will appear before the United States 
Supreme Court on March 1, to argue a writ 
of Habeas Corpus in the case of Edgar C. 
Caldwell, the colored soldier whose sentence 
to death by the Civil Courts has been up- 
held by the Supreme Court of Alabama. 
@ Judge Henisler in the Court of Common 
Pleas, Baltimore, Md., has freed Samuel 
Lewis, a Negro, who has served ten years 
of a seventy year term for housebreaking 
and attempted criminal assault. Attorney 
O’Dunne declared that the proceedings in 
the case “bore inherent evidence that the 
sentence was the product of individual pas- 
sion, and not a judicial act.” 
( The following lynchings have taken place 
since our last record: 

Florala, Ala., January 14, Jack Waters, 
shot; alleged attack upon a white woman. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., February 5, unknown 
Negro; murder. 

Osceola, Ark., , W. E. Hansel 
(white), tied to post and burned by un- 
identified robbers. 


MEETINGS 

HE Circle for Negro Relief, Inc., in 

New York City, is conducting a month- 
ly series of Sunday evening ‘meetings, the 
first of which was held at Plymouth Church, 
in Brooklyn. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, the 
pastor, presided; Harrison Rhodes, Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Etnah Rochon Boutté, 
Executive Secretary, spoke concerning the 
Circle. Readings from their own works 
were given by Charles Hanson Towne of 
McClure’s Magazine, Mrs. Corinne Roose- 
velt Robinson, and Edwin Markham; Mrs. 
Marie Peake Johnson sang two of Harry T. 
Burleigh’s songs, with Mr. Burleigh accom- 
panying her; other music was furnished by 
the Plymouth Quartette, under the direction 
of Bruno Huhn. The second meeting was 
held in the Walker Memorial Baptist Church 
in New York City. The Rev. J. D. Bushell, 
the pastor, presided; Lieut.-Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt and James Weldon Johnson were 
the speakers, and music was furnished by 
Miss Andrades Lindsay, pianist; Fred R. 
Work, tenor; Miss Minnie Brown, soprano; 
Paul Robeson, baritone; Mrs. J. D. Bushell, 
soprano; and Edward McNamara, baritone. 
C The Kefitucky Negro Educational Asso 
ciation will hold its annual session, April 
20-23, in Louisville Six hundred teachers 
are enrolled in this organization, represent- 
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ing 40°% of the colored teachers in this state 
and an increase of 200°: over the enrollment 
five years ago. The president is Mr. H. C. 
Russell. 

(C The first annual session of the Delaware 
State Teachers’ Association has been held 
at Wilmington. Professor Isaac W. How- 
ard was elected president. 


THE CHURCH 


N Estey Pipe Organ, costing $2,500, 

has been installed at First Congrega- 
tional Church in Little Rock, Ark. The 
pastor of this church—the Rev. O. H. Mc- 
Gowan, organized the local branch of the 
N. A. A. C. P. and is its treasurer. 
( An $8,000 edifice is to be built for Mt. 
Zion Baptist Church at Guthrie, Okla. The 
Rev. O. R. Short is the pastor. 
( The Committee of Fourteen, selected by 
the Federated Churches of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to take the religious survey for the Inter- 
church World Movement, included a colored 
man, the Rev. Irving K. Merchant, Pastor 
of Mount Zion Congregational Church. Mr. 
Merchant is a member of four committees 
of the Federated Churches. 
@ Varick Memorial A. M. E. Zion Church 
of Hackensack, N. J., under the leadership 
of the Rev. J. D. Virgil, has completed a 
modern brick stucco church; the property is 
valued at $23,000. 
( The National Baptist Convention and\the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
have set out to raise $1,000,000 for the 
drive of the Interchurch World Movement, 
next Spring. These denominations com- 
prise a membership of 4,000,000. 


POLITICS 


N Philadelphia, Pa., George W. Chapman, 

a Negro, has been appointed Deputy Col- 
lector of Delinquent Taxes, at a salary of 
$3,500 per year. He will have supervision 
of real estate assessed at $36,935,502. 
(Colored Republicans in the Twelfth Con- 
gressional District, St. Louis, Mo., who form 
80°* of the Republican vote, are demanding 
that a Negro be nominated to replace Con- 
gressman Dyer; if this is not done, they will 
refrain from voting the Republican ticket. 
Aaron W. Lloyd, Grand Chancellor of the 
Knights of Pythias, is leading the move- 
ment. 
( The Federal Woman Suffrage Amer 


ment was rejected by a 106-25 vote in the 
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Lower House of the Mississippi Legislature, 
after 10 minutes of debate, because it would 
give colored women the right to vote. 


EDUCATION 


HE Kansas City, Mo., Board of Educa- 

tion has awarded service pins to seven- 
colored teachers for twenty-five years con- 
tinuous service; the persons are: R. T. 
Coles, Principal of Garrison School; Maude 
V. Thornton, teacher at Garrison School; 
Sadie L. Thornton, teacher at Yates School; 
India C. Moore, teacher at Douglas School; 
Sallie C. Rogers, Garrison Library; Pres- 
ton Overton, custodian, Lincoln High 
School; Hardy Smith, custodian, Cherry 
Street School. 
( It is announced by the Rev. J. I. Barthol- 
omew, Centenary Secretary of the M. E. 
Church, in Boston, that three industrial 
schools for Negroes are to be established in 
Portuguese Africa, at a cost of $225,000. 
@ The Automobile and Aeroplane Mechani- 
cal School in Harrisburg, Pa., is a $50,000 
colored enterprise. A large Curtiss aero- 
plane, which they own, makes daily trips 
over the city. Both white and colored men 
are studying at this school. 
€ Sol Butler, the colored athlete of Du- 
buque University, has been added to Fred- 
erick Rubiens’ All-American Track Team. 
His honors are given in the broad jump. 
« The Institutional Relief Organization of 
Philadelphia, has established a $125 schol- 
arship at Cheyney Institute. 
( The first annual clinic, national in scope, 
is to be held at Meharry Medical College 
for four days, beginning March 1. The day 
following the closing of the clinic, will be 
“Meharry Re-union Day.” 
€ Dr. J. Wright Sullivan, a Negro in Phila- 
delphia, who took the examination of the 
Pennsylvania State Dental Board, has 
passed among 49 successful candidates, out 
of a total of 92 applicants. 
€ The Dunbar Colored High School at 
Brownsville, Tenn., has been destroyed by 
fire of unknown origin. It had an enroll- 
ment of 1,000 pupils. 
€ The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is offering 
three prizes,—$50, $30, and $20, for the 
best essays by students at colored institu- 
tions, on “The Economic Element in Lynch- 
ing and Mob Violence.” 
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the N. A. A. C. P., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, not later than May 1. 

( The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company at Lirmingham, Ala., has com- 
pleted at a cost of over a million dollars, a 
300 bed hospital for employees and their 
families. There is in operation, a training 
school for colored nurses. 


MUSIC AND ART 

ae POLLO’S CONVENTION WITH 

ETHIOPIA”, a historical play in 
two acts, by Carrie L. Shepperson, has been 
presented in Little Rock, Ark., by the Girl 
Reserves of the Blue Triangle League. 
@ The DuBois Dramatic Club of Omaha, 
Neb., has staged Ouida’s novel Under Two 
Flags, under the management of Ada Hill 
Smith. Seven hundred dollars was netted 
in receipts. 
@ Colored scholars and people of talent in 
New York City have formed the Players’ 
Guild, for the purpose of stimulating the 
creative arts among its members. ‘“Con- 
fidence”, a playlet written by James H. Wil- 
son, has been creditably performed before 
an invited audience. The president of the 
club is Dora Cole Norman. 
¢ A new song, “I Want to Die While You 
Love Me,” is issued by the Ricordi music 
house of New York. The lyric is by Georgia 
Douglas Johnson and the music is by H. T. 
Burleigh. 
( Coleridge Taylor’s “Bamboola” was re- 
cently rendered by Hageman’s orchestra in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
City. The rendition took a double encore. 
The Capitol Theatre has featured Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” with singers 
in costume. 
C J. Edgar Dowell, a colored composer in 
Baltimore, Md., has recently produced four 
successful numbers, two of which the “Zieg- 
feld Follies” is featuring: “San Tan” and 
“I’m Coming Home”; the third song, “You 
Don’t Know,” was written for Pace and 
Handy; the fourth, “Every Night,” is be- 
ing featured at the Amsterdam Roof Gar- 
den, New York. 
C Aaron Douglas, the only colored student 
in the Art Department of the State Uni- 
versity, at Lincoln, Neb., was selected from 
150 students, to make a charcoal sketch of 
General Pershing. The sketch required 
seventeen hours; every detail was copied on 
a scale three times the size of the original. 
Mr. Douglas is twenty-one years of age. 
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THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

EAGUES were organized in Cambridge, 

Boston, and Milwaukee during the last 
year, and the St. John’s Institutional Activi- 
ties of Springfield, Mass., under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William N. Deberry, became af- 
filiated. Organizations were effected in At- 
lanta and New Orleans. 
@ Three executives have been added to the 
National Staff,—Alexander L. Jackson, 
Educational Secretary, with headquarters in 
the National Office; T. Arnold Hill, Western 
Field Secretary, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago; and Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field 
Secretary, with headquarters in Atlanta. 
@ Mr. Jackson’s duties include finding so- 
cial workers to meet immediate demands, 
overseeing an intensive course of training 
for them, becoming acquainted with stu- 
dents in colleges, and recommending courses 
to those who are interested in social work 
as a profession. 
€ The Field Secretaries are concerned with 
meeting calls for organizing in cities where 
living conditions have become acute, because 
of increase in the Negro population; and in 
acting in an advisory capacity where their 
help is solicited. 
@ The National Urban League trained sev- 
en men for executive work during last year, 
four of. whom are now League Executives: 
Howard D. Gregg in Columbus, A. B. Nutt 
in Milwaukee, Matthew W. Bullock in Bos- 
ton, and E. Champ Warrick in East St. 
Louis. 
@ Two Fellows are taking a_ year’s 
training at the New York School of Social 
Work, on League Fellowships, after having 
finished College courses. These fellowships 
are given to applicants who can meet the 
educational qualifications, including an ex- 
amination in the School of Social Work, and 
who indicate their intention to follow social 
work as a. profession. 
(@ The League placed forty Industrial Serv- 
ice Workers in plants during last year and 
made openings in thirty-five new places. 
C Special training classes for preparing 
Industrial Service Workers, are conducted 
in Chicago and St. Louis. The League’s 
Executives supplement the work of these 
welfare men in the plants by holding group 
meetings with workingmen. Pittsburgh has 
an organization of welfare workers; De- 


troit conducts a Domestic Science Training 
School. 
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C During last year, placement work was 
turned over to State Industrial or Federal 
Employment Agencies and efforts were 
made in several cities to use the Lea- 
gue’s Industrial Departments only for se- 
curing better opportunities for the indus- 
trial worker and for vocational guidance for 
juveniles. The latter work was especially 
emphasized by the New York Urban Lea- 
gue, which secured the establishment of a 
vocational guidance bureau in a_ public 
school in Harlem, in which there is a large 
attendance of colored children. In eight 
cities, 37,184 industrial workers were 
placed,—a large number of them in skilled 
or clerical work. 

@ One affiliated organization,—the Arm- 
strong Association of Philadelphia—through 
its Industrial Department, directed con- 
tracts to colored firms, amounting to 
$117,726. 

C@ At the New York League’s instance, 
Boys’ Work was undertaken by the Boys’ 
Federation, resulting in the establishment 
of a club-house. 

@ Coéperation between colored and white 
people has been fostered and increased wher- 
ever possible. The League works amicably 
with all organizations, such as public and 
private employment agencies, charities, so- 
cial service departments of hospitals, juven- 
ile, domestic relations, municipal, and other 
courts, public schools and trade sthools, 
Community Service, War Risk Insurance 
Service, the Red Cross, and Associations on 
Commerce. In Brooklyn, N. Y., this co- 
operation has resulted in the providing of a 
fund for a woman worker who devotes full 
time to work among women and girls. 

@ The cost of supporting this work is con- 
stantly increasing: $102,000 was spent in 
1918 by the National Urban League and its 
branches; $149,000 in 1919; and a budget 
totaling $220,000 has been adopted for 1920. 
The respect in which the work is held, is 
evidenced by the hearty manner in which 
the public responds to the League’s appeal 
for funds. The headquarters are at 127 
East Twenty-third Street, New York City, 
with L. Hollingsworth Wood as Chairman 
and Eugene Kinckle Jones as Executive 
Secretary. 

@ At the League’s annual meeting, held 
February 4, at the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Dr. George C. Hall of Chicago, was 
elected vice-chairman of the League; W. R. 


Valentine, Principal of Bordentown Manual 
Training and Industrial School, Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Principal of Daytona School for Girls, Mrs. 
Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, John W. Dav- 
is, President of West Virginia Collegiate In- 
stitute, and Mrs. Raymond Robbins, of the 
Woman’s Trade Union of Chicago, were 
added to the Board of Directors. 

@ The change of name from National 
League on Urban Conditions among Ne- 
groes, to National Urban League, voted last 
year, was legally completed at this meeting. 


FRATERNITIES 

7 Society of the Sons of Virginia, Inc., 

in New York, had an increase of thirty- 
seven members last year, and receipts 
amounting to $1,128; its total funds amount 
to $4,756. Mr. J. W. Patterson is president. 
@ The Knights of Pythias of Tennessee 
have resources of $95,000; there are 475 
Lodges and Courts, with 11,000 Knights, 
10,000 Calanthes, and 1,200 Juveniles,—a 
total of 22,200 members. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


DWARD S. JACKSON, a Negro, has 
been appointed a police officer in New 

York City, which makes a total of eight 
colored policemen. 
@ The Supreme Court of Colorado has 
ruled by a 7-5 vote, that a boot-black parlor 
is a “place of public accommodation”; that 
any places “similar” to any one of those 
named specifically in the Civil Rights Bill, 
come within the purview of the bill. The 
local branch of the N. A. A. C. P. was rep- 
resented by Attorney E. P. Blakemore, of 
Denver. 
@ Dr. Clement T. Branch, a Negro in Cam- 
den, N. J., has been appointed a member of 
the Board of Education. 
@ The Board of Education at Lexington, 
Ky., has named five Negroes as members of 
the Advisory Committee to select a site for 
the new colored high school. The Negroes 
are Dr. W. H. Ballard, chairman; W. H. 
Fouse, the Rev. Robert Mitchell, Dr. J. E. 
Hunter, and. Dr. T. T. Wendell. 
@ The Société Frangaise of Howard Uni- 
versity gave a “Soireé de Gala,” in honor 
of Monsieur Jusserand, the French Ambas- 
sador. 
@ Prince Georges County, Md., has its first 
colored Deputy Sheriff, in the person of 
Richard Johnson; Thomas Perry, a Negro, 
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has been appointed Keeper of the County 
Jail in Upper Marlboro, a position formerly 
held by a white man. 

C Thirty colored women at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
are taking a course in recreational leader- 
ship, under the Bureau of Recreation. 

C Mr. W. Justin Carter, a colored attorney 
in Harrisburg, Pa., has been appointed Sec- 
retary to Lieutenant-Governor Beidleman. 
C “Billy” Williams, a Negro in St. Paul, 
Minn., is executive messenger to Governor 
Burnquist. Mr. Williams’ “handshaking” 
score is 421,200. This score started in Jan- 
uary, 1905, when the late Governor J. A. 
Johnson took office; it continued through 
the administrations of Governor A. O. 
Eberhart and the late Governor W. S. Ham- 
mond. 

C Lillian L. Feurtado is the first colored 
woman clerk to be employed in the Collec- 
tor’s office at the City Hall, Boston. 

C In the list of jurors drawn by Judges 
Urner and Worthington for the February 
term of the Frederick County Court, in 
Maryland, appears the name of Richard T. 
Bruce, a Negro. This is the first time in 
twenty-five years that a colored man has 
been selected for jury service in this 
county. 

@ Tally Holmes of Washington, D. C., 
heads the list of leading col- 
ored tennis players; A. F. 
Stephens and C. V. Norman 
of New York City, respective- 
ly, head the second and third 
groups of ten best players. 

@ Negroes in New Orleans, 
La., have opened The Provi- 
dence Hospital and Training 
School for Nurses. The prop- 
erty includes four lots, on 
which there are three build- 
ings. 

@ Wesley Williams in his 
physical examination for fire- 
man in New York City, re- 
ceived 100 per cent, the only 
such average in an examina- 
tion of 1,700 applicants of 
whom he was the only Ne- 
gro. He has been appointed 
to Engine Company fifty-five, 
Broome Street. Mr. Williams 
was born in New York City, 
August 26, 1897. He has 
worked two years as a post- 
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man and as a email auto driver. 
C Doctors J. N. Hammons and Griffith 
Brannon, Negroes, have been added to the 
City Hospital, Louisville, Ky., as internes. 
@ Among insurance companies planning 
better conditions for their employees is the 
Metropolitan, which will pay its agents com- 
mission on policies taken out by Negroes, 
which in the past, agents have been forced 
to write for nothing. 


PERSONAL 

A Citizens’ Reception has been tendered 

Harry H. Pace in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Pace has resigned as secretary of the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, and will be- 
come a resident of New York City, where 
he will devote himself to the publishing 
business of Pace and Handy. 
@ David Dooley, a colored blacksmith at 
Anderson, S. C., is dead, leaving an estate 
of $100,000, which he accumulated during 
forty years of labor. 
@ Mr. J. D. H. Howard, Editor of the In- 
dianapolis Ledger, is dead. 
@ Captain Edward Seabrook, a colored un- 
dertaker at Savannah, Ga., for twenty-five 
years, is dead. He had built a three story 
brick structure for his business. 
C Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Vandorn in Ja- 
: maica, L. I., have celebrated 
“| the fiftieth anniversary of 
' their marriage. Mr. Van- 
dorn is said to be worth near- 
ly $100,000, most of which is 
invested in real estate. 


FOREIGN 


RRIGATION work for the 

purpose of growing cotton, 
has been started in Western 
French Africa, through an 
agreement between the gov- 
ernment and contractors. 
@ The first direct steamship 
service between Great Britain 
and Haiti, since 1899, began 
November 12, when the 
steamer Conway left London 
for Haitian ports. 
C A colored ex-soldier from 
America, it is reported from 
ae a. Paris, has made 125,000 
ae francs through buying and 
selling Army and Navy sup- 
plies at Brest, 
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PORTRAITS 


Painted in Oils 


BY- OUR FOREMOST 
PORTRAIT PAINTER 


EDWIN A. HARLESTON 


Spring tour now being arranged. 
For terms and dates for sittings 
address the artist at 


121 Calhoun St. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 





A MONTHLY FOR THINKERS 


THE SOCIALIST 
REVIEW 


HENRY BARBUSSE (Author of 
“Under Fire’) writes on “The Place 
of the Intellectual in Society.” 
WALTER POLAKOV shows up the 
waste of the Steel Trust in “Organized 
Sabotage.” 
Important articles on British Labor, 
Russian Codperation, The German 
General Strike, The Teachers’ Union, 
“Captured by the Bolsheviki,” etc. 
25c a Copy $2.50 a Year 
THE SOCIALIST REVIEW 
Room 914, 70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Send 25¢ for February issue containing 
“The Negro in Industry’ by 
Herbert J. Seligmann. 
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ADVERTISER 





Valuable Books on 
the Negro Problem 


St et es 


— rere 


Darkwater (W. E. B. DuBois). 
The Negro in Literature and 
Art. (B. G. Brawley)....... 1.50 
Fifty Years and Other Poems. 
(James Weldon Johnson).... 1.25 
The Heart of a Woman and 
Other Poems. (G. D. John- 


$2.00 


SED ceca beanie seuteas acing es 1.25 
Poems of Paul Laurence Dun- 

DR dt RARE paki Socata wr ace odie wes a 2.25 
Souls of Black Folk. (W. E. B. 

SRINRMIRED cries cio a's oes a's Rois oie "25 


Granny Maumee and Other 
Plays for a Negro Theatre. 
(Ridgely Torrence).......... 1.50 

Hazel. (Mary White Ovington) 1.00 

A Century of Negro Migration. 
(Carter G. Woodson)........ 1.10 

The Negro. (W. E. B. DuBois) 75 

The Education of the Negro 

Prior to 1861. (C. G. Wood- 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


A year’s subscription to the CRISIS 
will be given free to anyone sending 
in five NEW paid-up yearly subscrip- 
tions to the CRISIS. This offer holds 
good until midnight of the 15th of 
April, 1920. Remember that  sub- 
scription to the CRISIS is now 


$1.50 PER YEAR 
THE CRISIS 


7o FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


1227 S. 17th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING BOOKKEEPING 


All shorthand and bookkeeping classes are closed. New classes will be organized April lst. 
During the months of January and February the Advanced Class in Shorthand wrote and 
transcribed ‘‘Sir Roger De Coverley Papers,’ ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,” ‘Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin’ and excerpts from Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book.’’ A Special Class in Secretarial 
Bookkeeping organized ‘February 9th. Classes in Typewriting organized every Monday. 

JOB WORK—If you have a hundred or 10,000 circular letters to send out—don’t worry 
your stenographer—we can do them in a hurry and SAVE you TIME, MONEY and WORRY. 
Mention ribbon and type on your typewriter and we will fix them so your stenographer can fill 
in name and address, anaking them appear as personal letters. Work for CHURCHES, 80- 
CIETIES and BUSINESS MEN a specialty. Attractive typewritten notice-forms on cards and 
half-sheets. Distance makes no difference. if you are where you can hear the whistle of a 


steam-car, we can reach your raiload station. 
EDWARD T. DUNCAN, President. 
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THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal! and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 


Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, 
Courses include Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High, Normal, 








modern equipment. 
Vocational. 


Nurse Training at McLeod Hospital a specialty. Terms reasonable, 
Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, 





Principal. 









Bell Phone Spruce 1924 30-Day System Position 


Derrick 
Shorthand School 


Childs’ Building 


1435 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Only School of its Kind 


in America 






The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
in the city of New York 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 

Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 

graduates of accredited schools. 

For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 


HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and young 
women of higher education and good moral 
character, between the ages of 18 and 35, a 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs- 
ing. For further information apply to the 
Superintendent enclosing a stamp. 


WANTED 


2 Body makers and Woodworkers. Colored 
men only. Steady work. Good wages. 


THE C. R. PATTERSON SONS CO., 
Greenfield, Ohio 
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THE 


STATE UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 


Founded 1879. 


The only Institution in the State having for its object 
Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, and Legal training for Col- 
ored citizens in Kentucky 


Special training in Insurance, 
Hospital Work. 


Social Service, Nursing and 


Normal, Commercial, Music, Domestic Science, Missionary 
training class. 
Evening classes, correspondence course. Degrees offered. 


President C. H. Parrish __ 


TEACHERS 





We have had calls for teachers from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 


Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir 
ginia and West Virginia. 

THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1403 New York Avenue Washington, 


D. C, 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 


REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 





~ ACHILD’S STORY OF DUNBAR — 


by JULIA L, HENDERSON. 
mary 
library. 


Suitable for use in pri- 


a valuable addition to the child's 


Address 


grades and 
Price 25 cents. 


DUBOIS & DILL, Publishers, 
2 West 13th Street New York, N. ¥. 





| BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING 
| AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1899 








Incorporated 1904 
Non-Sectarian 


Winter Term opened Tuesday, Jan. 6, 1920 
Spring Term opens Tuesday, April 6, 1920 


Primarily a Trades School; Excellent College 
Preparatory Department, Elementary English 
Department. New Trades; Electrical Engi- 
neering, Blue Print Reading, Textile Work, 
Auto Repairs. 


Join now, or write the Principal, 


MATTHEW ANDERSON 
1926 South College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Visitors Welcome Always 
esssietcstcll Our Aim aE Our - Wajest 














A “MONEY “GETTER because it i is A CROWD GETTER. 


Churches and Clubs looking for a play that will afford an 
evening of Side-Splitting Fun, should have 


The Slabtown Convention 


An entertainment in one act; full of wit 
and good humor. Scores of churches have cleared from 


One to Two Hundred Dollars in One Night. PRICE, 50c. 
MISS MARGIE H. BURROUGHS, Author 
Lincoln Helghts Washington, D. C. 


Crisis. 
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Darkwater By W. E. B. Du Bois 
Author of ‘*The Souls of Black Folk,’’ etc. 


Souls of Black Folk.” It deals with the place of the darker 


| 
Dr. DuBois’s new book is a companion volume to “The | 
| 
races in the modern world. | 

} 


Not a dry contribution to sociology, but a human docu- 
ment of extraordinary intensity and insight, describing the 
awakened conscience and aspirations of the darker races 
everywhere, how it feels to be a black man in a white 
world, and how the solution is to be found in considering 
the Negro problem, not apart from the problems of work 
and wage, government, domestic service, sex, and education, 
but as an integral part of them and having no reality out- 
side of them. Even more than the late Booker Washington, 
Dr. Du Bois is now the chief spokesman of the two hundred 
million men and women of African blood. $2.00 net. 


The Shadow By Mary White Ovington 


Author of ‘‘Half a Man,”’’ etc. 


The story of a beautiful southern girl of aristocratic 
family, whom a strange fate has placed in childhood on the 
doorstep of a Negro cabin, and whom fate again sends into 
the white world when she discovers the secret of her birth. 
The novel, which deals with Negroes in their cabins, with ) 
the master in the great house, and in the North with the | 
iactory and the workshop, is unusual in its theme, and sane 
and sympathetic in its treatment of northerner and south- 
erner, of black and white. $1.75 net. 


The Chicago Race Riots By Carl Sandburg 


With an introductory note by Walter Lippmann 


These articles, reprinted from the Chicago Daily News, 
describe the Chicago Race Riots of July, 1919, and the 
economic and social forces which produced them. 60 cents : 
net. 


For sale by 


The Crisis . . ... . . 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
or by the publishers 


Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1 West 47th St., New York . 
Pp 
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Scott’s official History of the American Negro in the 


GREAT WAR 











Bishop Hartsell of the Methodist Episcopal Church writes as follows: 


“I have read your history of The American Negro in the War and want to congratu- 
late you on having issued so quickly a volume of so much value. The official records will 
have a very wide circulation and be assured a permanent place among the masses. The 


candid and fair spirit which characterizes all your public utterances is manifest.” 


A Proud Chapter 
in the History of 
the Negro Race 


The official and authentic 
history of the true part 
played by the Negro in the 
great World War, written 
by a man whose valuable 
experience, intimate con- 
nection with every phase of 
the direction of the great 
struggle, makes it possible 
to publish the true facts. 


A great historical volume 
that should be in every 
Negro home. Gives inside 
facts and accurate and of- 
ficial data and _ pictures 
which will appear in no 
other book. Every chapter 
is full of the very informa- 
tion which you have been 
anxiously waiting to know. 


This Great Book tells 
all about the Negro Every- 
where in the World War 
— How He Did His Duty, 
in every capacity — from 
right up in the front line 
trenches and on the bat- 
tlefields —clear back to 
the work of keeping the 
home fires burning; on the 
farms; in the mills and 
munition plants; on the 
railroads and steamships; 
in shipyards and factories. 
Men and women with the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
War Camp Community 
Service, the Liberty Loan 
Drives, etc. 


Scott’s Official History 
was written for the Negro 
by the Negro that the 
wonderful record of dar- 
ing deeds, gallant bravery 
and undying heroism of 
our black troops might 
never perish. A great tri- 
bute to the patriotism of 
the Negrc Race. 





Emmett J. Scott, 
AM., L.L.D. 





Agents Wanted 


Make $8.00 to $20.00 per 
day —right now —selling 
Scott’s Oficial History — 
best book, biggest seller, 
quickest money-maker for 
live agents. New from 
cover to cover. Be first in 
your territory and get the 
orders. We pay you high- 
est commissions. 


FREE Write today 


for free outfit, 
including agents’ sample 
book and full instructions. 
Send 25 cents to prepay 
postage. 





Copy mailed to any address 


upon receipt of $2.90 for 
cloth binding or $3.75 
for Morocco binding 


Written by 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., 

LLD., Special Assistant to 

Secretary of War, Newton 
D. Baker. 


Assisted by the follow- 
ing notable individuals: 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
Director of Research, The 
Association for the Study 
of Negro Life & History, 
Inc. Ralph W. Tyler, Ac- 
credited Representative of 
the Committee on Public 
Information, who accom- 
panied the colored troops 
to war fronts in France. 
William Anthony Aery, 
Publication Secretary, 
Hampton Normal and Ag- 
ricultural Institute. Mon- 
roe N. Work, Director Di- 
vision of Records and Re- 
search, Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute. 


Mrs. Alice Dunbar Nel- 
son (formerly Mrs. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar) leader 
in the mobilization of col- 
ored women of the coun- 
try for war work under 
the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s Committee, Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 
Miss Eva G. Bowles, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, in 
charge of the colored 
work of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Lieut. T. T. Thomp- 
son, Historian who accom- 
panied the famous 92d Di- 
vision, U. S. A. to France. 

Over 600 large pages 
(equal to 800 ordinary 
pages). 

Profusely illustrated 
with nearly 150 official 
French and American 
Negro War Photographs, 
showing all sides of War 
Activities and Negro sol- 
dier Life, from the Call 
to the Colors on Through 
the Training Camps. 
Then to the Battle 


Fronts and back to the 
Happy Home Coming. 
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26TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


527 N. 2nd Street, 
Richmond, Va. 















RECEIPTS 
Jan. 1, 1919—Cash Balance 
Brought Forward ...... $102,656.72 
Dec. 31, 1919—Annual In- 
pekecbennes Sasau a 632,335.15 












Gross Receipts for 
1919 .. » $734,991.87 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Dec. 31, 1919—Total Dis- 
bursed during year (in- 
cluding investments 
made during year) 





$589,914.93 











Cash Balance Jan. 1, 
Shc uia Yea iets $145,076.94 








Jan. 1, 1920—Total Assets. 
Jan. 1, 1920—Total Liabili- 
ties (including Capital 
REE 53,024.28 


$452,155.36 












Jan. 1, 1920—Surplus Fund $339,131.08 


















Total Amount Paid to 
Policyholders to Dec. 31, 
Cee h ea a awanes cess $1,898,764.19 





The splendid achievement shown above is the result of merited confidence 
and liberal support of the people in the Good Old State cf Virginia: A Superior 
Policy of Protection issued by the Society: And a Superior Service efficiently 
rendered by a Loyal and Conscientious set of Officers and Employees. 

We are proud of this Record—our Policyholders, our Officers and Employees. 
We extend to each and all our sincere thanks, and pledge our utmost in Pro- 
tection, Service and Co-operation. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


527 NORTH SECOND STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 













A. D. Price, Pres. A. Washington 

Edw. Stewart, rst Vice-Pres. \V. E. Randolph 

Jas. T. Carter, 2nd Iice-Pres. & Atty Chas. N. Jackson 

B. A. Cephas, 3rd Vice-Pres B. L. Jordan, Sec. 

W. F. Baker, Treas W. A. Jordan, Asst. Sec 
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TWO GREAT BOOKS for $2.50 
NO LIBRARY COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 


(1) The History of the Negro Race and Negro Soldiers in the 
Spanish-American War, Dating Back to Egypt and the 
Pharoas—400 pages, 50 illustrations. (Retails alone for 

Was adopted as a textbook by North Carolina 

State Board of Education. 


(2) The Pictorial History of the Negro in the Great World 
War, giving a brilliant historical sketch, a description of 
battle scenes by Colonel Haywood, of the Fighting Fif- 
teenth New York, Capt. Marshall, Sergeant Steptoe, Ralph 
Tyler and others, with 150 excellent pictures of officers 
and men and war views. (Sells alone for $2.00.) 


Just Think, only $2.50 for these two great books. 
Agents wanted everywhere, large commissions paid 
ADDRESS: E. A. JOHNSON, 17 West 132nd Street, New York, N.Y. 








Contains 12 pages of pictures of Negro American herocs of the Great War, with medals and citations. The 
cover is a repreduction of Roscoe ( Jamison s monumental poem, “Negro Soldiers.” The whole calendar 
is done in brown—beautiful, artistic, and historically valuable. 


Health? Take Turkish Bath at 








WRITE FOR CATALOG 





F R E E UPON REQUEST 


PRICE 50 CENTS EACH 
THE CRISIS 170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. . 





Home---Only 2 Cents 


bandoning drugs for this new 

oie, If your mind oF body ie tired,or you 
0d, Stomach. liver kidney 

and «kin troubles,open your pores, and feel the 
rapid change in your condition, at cost of 2c a 
bath The Robinson Bath Cabinet is the only 
scientifically constructed bath cabinet ever 
made for thehome.Great $2 Book Sent FREE 
“TheP' mio r8¢ ophy of Healthand Bee anty are 
today a wanted MEG. 
co., 1046 WN. Twelfth. St... ROOLEDO. ono 








FASHION BOOK 


MAILED 


Real Human Hair 


All our wigs are 
hand made and 
strictly to order, 
from maker to 
wearer. 


WIGS, Trans- 
formations, switch- 
es, and Braids and 
all other articles of 
hair goods. 





No. 604—Price $10.50 


We carry the largest selection of Hair Dress- 
ers’ Tools. 


The celebrated Mme. Baum’s Preparations 


which makes the skin velvetlike, the hair 
silklike. 


Mme.Baum’s Mail Order House 


P. O. BOX 145, 
Penn. Terminal Station, New York, N. Y. 


POTVLVO AOL ALIGM 


When writing, mention this paper. 
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Tue Crisis, 


A STUDY IN SERVICE! 


First, we furnish original news and edit your New York 
City Negro news column for one dollar weekly Second, we 
plan national campaigns for the smallest advertisers. Third 
we have never failed a newspaper or an advertiser since we 
have been in business! 


THE NEWSPAPER SERVICE BUREAU 


Fifteen telephones. . 305 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Founded Aug. 3, 1918 Sworn Cireulation, 63,00 
JOIN THE ARMY THAT IS READING 


THE FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


Edited by FENTON JOHNSON 


The periodical that is fighting to make the world safe 
for the Negro. Sixty-eight to eighty-four pages of everything 
concerniug the race; constructive editorials that both destroy 
Southern tyranny and advise the race in the various prob 
lems, twenty pages of news, plenty of pictures and fiction, 
inspiring verse, a woman's department, a religious «lepart- 
ment, book reviews, a children’s department, reviews of 
music, art, politics, ete., social gossip from all par's of the 
world, and articles by the leading writers of the race 
Financed by Negro capital and read -by the masses of the 
race. Agents Wanted in Every Community Write Now. 
Fifteen Cents a Copy. One Dollar a Year. 


Foreign, $1.50. 
Beginning April 1, 1920, Annual Subscription Price, 
$1.50 a Year. Foreign. $2.00 a Year. 
POSITIVELY NO STAMPS ACCEPTED. 
OFFICE: 3518 SOUTH STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Extraordinary Special Offer 
DARKWATER the new book by 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 

THE CRISIS 


one year’s subscription 1.50 


$3.50 
SPECIAL: 
If ordered together.............$3.00 
Address: 


THE CRISIS 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ROLAND W. HAYES 


America’s leading Negro tenor who is soon to take his 
leave for Europe will give a 


SONG RECITAL at Aeolian Hall 
Thursday Evening, March 11, 1920, at 8:15 
50c, $1.00, $1.50 Box seat, $2.00 each 
Can be purchased at 
Y. M. GC A, 181 W. 135th St., Telephone Morningside 7040, 
or at Box Office, Telephone Vanderbilt 5618 


Cleota J. Collins 


Lyric Soprano 


Tickets: 





Recitals, including compo- 
sitions by Negro composers, 
and short, snappy lectures 
on Negro music. Your com- 
munity and young people 
will be musically inspired. 


Address: 
156 Hamilton Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


“Critics are one in their 
high estimate of the splendid 
attainments of Clarence 
Cameron White and his Con- 
cert appearance in your city 
means the musical event of 
the season.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 





WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON, - Baritone 


“One of the agreeable 


features of his singing was his 
distinct enunciation.”’ 


Philip Hale in The Boston Herald 
ADDRESS: 


170 WALNUT AVENUE ROXBURY, MASS. 





E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Graduate of Institute of Musical Art 


Organist-Director of Music of St. Marks M. E. 
Church; Concert Accompanist; Piano, Voice, 
Theory, Instruction, Conducting, Coaching. 


Harmony taught from beginning to com- 


pletion. Private or correspondence. 
Geothius system. 
Studio: 185 W. 135th St., New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Morningside 1708. 





Important Notice 
The increased cost of advertising 
and the trebled cost of raw ma- 
terial compel us to raise the 
price of our busts or close our 
studio 
Busts of Booker T. Washington, 
Fred Douglass, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Bishop Richard Allen 
$2.00 each Four busts, $7.00 


Agents write for new terms at once 


THE ISAAC HATHAWAY 
ART COMPANY 


718 S. Hickory St., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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The Greater Invincible Concert Co. 
HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINERS 
EDMONIA MACKEY, Coloratura Soprano 
CAULYNE MOSELY, Soprano and Reader 
T. W. LANGSTON, Violinist and Baritone Soloist 
Churches Schools Lodges Y.M.C.A.’S 
For dates and terms write: 
1910 E. 24th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 











Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 
For ali Lodge and Church Societies 
CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 


JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 
N. E. Cor. 8th and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Ohie 





Telephone, Baring 7784 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Notary Public Mortgages 


6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Phonograph Records of our Foremost Negro Artists 


Now Ready and on Sale 
1, “GO DOWN MOSES,” Baritone Solo, composed and 
sung by HARRY T. BURLEIGH. 
No. 2, “VILLANELLE,”’ Soprano Solo, sung by FLORENCE 
COLE-TALBERT. 
No. 3, “CRADLE SONG,” Violin Solo, composed and played 
by CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE. 
Price $1.25 each, and 25c extra for mailing, packing 
and insurance. 


BROOME SPECIAL PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


23 Clayton Ave., Medford, Mass. 
Send name and address for illustrated catalog. 


Tel. 5437 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 
ATTORNEY AND CoUNSELLOR-aT-Law 
84 School Street Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Connection 


No. 








Patents secured on easy terms 
Write for particulars. 


JOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
494 Louisiana Ave.. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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THE BIG DRIVE Is ON! 
ORCHARDVILLE LOTS GOING FAST 


If you want any while you can get them at the introductory price of only 


m= $49.50 


ON VERY EASY TERMS— YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
LOT OFFER EVER MADE. PEOPLE FROM 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY ARE SECURING 
THESE LOTS AND THE DEMAND FOR 
THEM IS INCREASING BY LEAPS AND 
BOUNDS. 

Orchardville is located in a HIGH GRADE 
FRUIT GROWING REGION and is to be de- 
veloped into a BEAUTIFUL FRUIT CITY. 
Each lot will have FIVE HIGH GRADE FRUIT 
TREES PLANTED ON IT, also a BEAUTIFUL 
SHADE TREE, and will be cultiv ated and taken 
care of by us for FOUR YEARS WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST TO YOU. When the trees come 
into commercial bearing they should earn you 
EXCELLENT YEARLY RETURNS ON YOUR 
INVESTMENT WITHOUT ANY EFFORT ON 
YOUR PART. 

The lots are sized 30 x 144 feet and have plenty 
of room for a house, garden, chicken yard, shed, 
etc., besides the room taken up by the fruit trees. 
Each lot is guaranteed to be high and dry under 
a MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, and the con- 


tract you get gives you the very protection you 
might want, 

The price of the lots is only $49.50 each and the 
terms are only $6.00 down and $3.00 a month, 
Smaller terms on two or more lots. NO INTER- 
EST AT ANY TIME. 


THE TITLE TO THE PROPERTY IS AB 
SOLUTELY CLEAR AND IS CONVEYED TO 
YOU BY A WARRANTY DEED WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. 

Our beautiful pamphlet gives you all the details 
of the offer and tells you how to secure your 
lots. Simply write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it to us RIGHT 
AWAY. As soon as we receive it we will mail 
you the pamphlet and a booklet containing some 
interesting views and testimonial letters without 
any obligation to you. 

BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY BECAUSE 
THE LOTS ARE GOING FAST. THE SUP 
PLY IS VERY LIMITED AND IT IS A CASE 
OF FIRST re SERVED. Mail the 
coupon TODA 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Chicago, I 


Gentlemen :— 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


4 


I am interested in your Orchardville lot offer and would like to secure one of your 
pamphlets and booklets without any obligation to me. 


Address 


C-3-20 
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What 


Men 
Did ; 





Carberry, Man., Canada 
“I like selling your tubs because Mr. 
All you have to do is 
to show them and if people have 
nothing of that kind they will buy 


they SELL. 


at once without persuasion 
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Nothing so particularly unusual: 
—nothing that hasn’t been done be- 
fore;—nothing YOU can’t do if you 
have the same amount of determina- 
tion and are a hustler. 
Both Mr. Whiteside and Mr. Pasko are 
ministers; with them, as with thousands of 
others, living costs grew faster than their 
salaries. In looking around for some dignified, 
well-paying proposition with which to solve the cost- 
of-living problem, each saw that the sale of the Rob- 
inson Folding Bath Tub possessed great possibilities. 
Mr. Pasko had used one of the tubs for 15 years and 
knew its worth and durability. 
If you want to know what determination and hustle will 
do when applied to the sale of a meritorious article, just read 
these letters. From all over the United States and Canada, let- 


ters like these are coming to us,—letters telling of the success 
of Robinson Representatives. 


$2,000 TO $5,000 YEARLY 


—is an ordinary record for Rob- 
inson Representatives Neither 
Whiteside nor Mr. Pasko 
seem to consider their records out 
of the ordinary, but, rather, eas- 
ily possible for you to duplicate 
—or even exceed—if you will 


Wilson, N. Y. 











about for some way whereby 

























“When the ‘high cost of living’ 
made it necessary for me to look 


might ‘piece out’ my limited salary 
as a preacher, I thought of the 


My record is fifteen in one day 


I also like to sell them because 
of the perfect satisfaction they give. 
Have so!d over 300 and have yet to 
hear the first complaint. 


Yours sincerely, 


R. H. WHITESIDE.” 


No matter where you live—in 
town or country, in the mountains 
or on the prairie; whether your 
home be a mansion or a cottage, 
a tent or a cabin, the Robinson 
Folding Bath Tub makes home 
bathing easy, convenient, pleasant 
and comfortable It provides all 
the comforts and advantages of a 
modern bath room—gives you a 
refreshing and invigorating bath 
you can enjoy at any time. 

The Robinson Folding Bath Tub 
makes all plumbing and sewer con 
nections unnecessary. Take your 





apply yourself. Robinson Repre- 
senfatives are really in business 
for themselves, doing business on 
our capital, 


MAKES EVERY 
HOME MODERN 


bath in any room you choose—a 
warm room in winter, a cool room 
in summer — without damage to 
rugs, carpets or surrounding furni- 
ture. The Tub is soft and pliable 
and pleasant to the “touch of the 
body. No cold, clammy iron or 
porcelain to touch the body Tub 
is non-leakable cannot tip nor 
spill Entire weight of water and 
occupant rests on floor. Easily 
filled, quickly emptied, Tub 
weighs but 15 pounds and can be 
folded and placed in a corner, 
under the bed or in a closet. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Representatives say the Robinson Tub is the best selling article they evef 


handled The field is unlimited 


Fully 70% of homes are without 
bathrooms. The Robinson Tub meets the 


requirement at reasonable cost. 


Woodcott made $70 in three days, Zeipen $85 in two days, Rev. Whiteside 


$75 in one day 


and some of them have been doing 
chance to get into a business without 


proposition for you—Ask for it 


Hundreds of other representatives are doing as well— 
it for several years. This is your 


competition—grasp it. We have a 









possibilities of this tub. 
I made arrangements to take 
some orders, and my success was 
reater than I had anticipated 
nose who bought tubs were de- 
lighted with them and advised 
friends to purchase. Orders came 
by mail and ‘phone and people 
came to my home to see and pur- 
chase. I found it worth while to 
ask to have my territory enlarged 
so that I now have five counties 
and act as District Manager 
Only a few days ago, after 4 
P. M., I sold five tubs, and it is a 
frequent occurrence to sell three 
and four tubs per day, while I 
have sold as many as seven. 
Through the country districts 
nearly all farmers feel the need of 
a bath tub in the home, and it 
makes it easy to introduce such a 
one as this 
The work of selling is very 
pleasant, especially when you feel 
that you have a good reliable Com- 
pany back of you Common sense 
will tell you I find it profitable. 
Sincerely yours. 
W. J. PASKO.” 








TODAY. 


Hundreds of users 
whole-heartedly recom- 
mend the Rooinson Tub. 
Write us for name of 
your nearest Robinson 
Representative. 



















































The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 


H. S. ROBINSON, President 
5185 Factories Building, Toledo, Ohio 






The 


against 





THIS SHOWS 
TUB FOLDED 


Mention Tue Crisis. 





Tub is positively 
guaranteed 


materials 
faulty workman 
ship for a period 
of ten years 
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Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit & Acid 
And Prevents Decay 
Ask your druggist. If he hasn't got it, ask him to 


order it for you. Send 27 Cents in Stamps 
for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Agents and Distributors Wanted 





The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing Corporation Owned and 
Controlled by Negroes in the United States 


Not an Ordinary Dentifrice but a Scientific Preparation Specially Prepared for Poiishing “GOLD” 
in the Mouth, “BLEACHING” the Teeth and Preventing Decay. 


au: ES: SPECIAL 2 
PLOYME The CRISIS a +o a 
U EMeE EncY NT The BROWNIES’ ‘BOOK one year - 1.50 
WOMEN, MEN, BOYS, GIRLS One year’s subscription to each if ordered 


196: ~-C000 Es | 











ARE WAITING FOR YOU SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 
a om | Beautiful Idlewild 
Drexel 98, 194, 1281 Evenings | 
4702 S. State St. Chicago, III. ee SE ae eS 


of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
eee eee romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 


THE WHITELAW HOTEL the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 


teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 
JOHN W Lewis, PRES. Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 


Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 
Do you want a place to go where you can bulld up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 
Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, / 
Progressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you believe in progress and do you want w 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 
ments of the time? Surely! 7 
Then you will be interested in, and want to 
own a lot of your own in Beautiful Idlewild, 
Michigan. If you act at once you can se- < 
cure @ beautiful lot for only $35.00 each; / bd 
$6.00 cash; $1.00 per week. When your ? 
payments are completed the lot will be 4 é 
s 
~ 





transferred to you by an absolute 








warranty deed with abstract show- 4 S 
ing clear title. » € 
Good live energetic e i ¢ 
agents wanted 42” - 
° 2 3 
13th and Tea Streets, N.W. Idlewild Resort Iss i ee 
a : 
Washington, D.C. Company tes bs Re 
Appointments Unexcelled 1110 Hartford Bldg lee of Re 3 a 
Rates $1.00 and Up per Day. So. Dearborn St. 493 sor ff Se 


ae Chicage, Il. th 4 ¥ 
WM. D. NIXON, M . 
anager. /s dé J é, 
Mention Tue Caisis. 
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Emmett J. Scott’s 
War History 


(A Few Interesting Chapters.) 


Colored Officers and How They Were Trained. 


Treatment of Negro Soldiers in Camp. 
The Negro Combat Division. 

Negro Soldiers Overseas. 

Negro Heroes of the War. 

Negro Soldier as a Fighter. 

The Spirit of the Negro at the Front. 
Negro Music That Stirred France, 

When the Boys Came Home. \ 
German Propaganda Among the Negroes} 
What the Negro Got Out of the War. 


The 38 chapters are interesting and instruc- 
tive. There are 600 pages, size 7 x 9 inches; 


price $2.90 





Emmett J. Seott, Author 


TWO GREAT NEGRO BOOKS 


AGENTS 
MAKING 


oj 

z, 

R 

wo 

$60.00 < 5 
Per Week = 5 
J 09 

m .. 

We Want : y 
You oF 
To Act In WE 
Your ce 
County — 


Ask For 
Catalog 


160 Books 
It Is FREE 








‘aad 












744 Pages—100 Pages of Negro Soldiers, 50 Pages ot 
other appropriate and interesting pictures. 


THE KELLY MILLER HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


is all that the title can possibly mean. The 
author takes up the Great Conflict, following 
it step by step through the thirty excellent 
chapters, including the Terms of Peace. 

The Negro’s War for Democratization—He 
braces Himself and Claims to be the Champion 
of Democracy—Enters the Arena of Combat! 
The German Indigent—The South Sensitive— 
The North Quizzical—The Whole World Hesi- 
tant. 

The .Negro Turns the Tide at Chateau 
Thierry—He Helps Hurl Back the Hordes of 
the Hun—Wins His Place and Right to a 
Voice in the Affairs of Mankind against Pre- 
judice, Ridicule, Race Hatred and almost In- 
surmountable Obstacles! 

The book is bound in durable cloth, with 
substantial head band. price $2.50. In Full 
Kerotol Morocco, $3.50. Copy mailed to any 
address upon receipt of the price. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 





Prof. Kelly Miller, Author 


Dear Reader—We have sold more of these great books than have been sold by all other 
publishers and jobbers. If you wish to sell books, send 15 cents in stamps for one prospec- 
tus, or send 30 cents and we will mail both of them. Millions of these books are being sold, 
BIG MONEY is being made by our SALES PEOPLE. Will you join us in the distribution 


of good helpful race books? 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 


523 9th St., Washington, D. C. 
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TAILORED - TO - MEASURE 


At Agent’s Inside Wholesale Prices 
New Fall and Winter Sample Book Now Ready 


Bigger Samples S T 
More Fabrics EN FREE 
Additional Styles — WithInsideWholesale Pricesto Agents 


Styles and Samples to please every taste, 
to look well on every age and build. 


Greater cash profits toagents 


Even if you don’t want to be our Agent in your spare 
time, be sure to get our new FREE offer and learn how 
we save you one-half on your own clothes. 


TAILORING AGENTS—Be sure to write and 
get our new deal with Bigger Profits, 
Better Attention and Prompt Shipments. 


KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 
Dept 290. Chicago. ILL. 





please send it to me FREE 
and PREPAID. Here is my address 


COP RRO meee eee eee eee eee ereseseees 
POPP eee eee eee eeeeee etree CH OBES 


ORT ED ss aug ace ees ae ac Were Ra saw eas State 


Fill in name and address plainly—and mail AT ONCE 


If you can’t be our Agent in spare time, please hand this to some ambitious fellow 


Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., Dept. 290, 





COP eee eee eee resesesew 


Co CCC eee eee EESes SHOOK OLE CEEOL ESEEEEEeeseeres 


AMAZING 
CASH PROFITS 


are being made In 
thedellahtful - 


AGENCY 


TAILORING 
BUSINESS 
Why Don’t YOU 


Get Into the game? 


Cee eee eresererseresese 


Chicago, IIl. 


NILE QUEEN 


PREPARATIONS 


for Hair and Skin 


THE WORLD’S BEST 








Special money-making offer for live, hustling 
agents who wish to represent a high class line. 


— KSHMIR. Chemical Co. 


| 
he 





